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$626,000,000 IN WAR BUSINESS 


51.7% FOR WAGES $323,640,000 | 2.16% FOR DIVIDENDS $13,520,000 
34.32% TO SUPPLIERS $214,850,000 | 1.34% FOR DEPRECIATION $8,390,000 
88% FOR RECONVERSION $5,500,000 


8.89% FOR TAXES $55,650,000 


LEFT IN BUSINESS $4,450,000 


Briggs has just completed $626,000,000 worth of war business— 
1941 through the early part of 1945—consisting principally of 
large aircraft assemblies, heavy bomber turrets and heavy and 
medium tank hulls. Its employment rose from 23,000 to 36,565 
in the same period, and it added almost a million square feet of 
floor space to its manufacturing operations. Still on its books and 
in production are many more war orders. 


Changes in War Requirements 
Free Space for Peacetime Work 


Now, however, due to changes in war requirements, facilities 
devoted to war work have been decreased about 20%, thus per- 
mitting the Company to continue to be able to meet its war con- 
tracts, and at the same time to begin to prepare for peacetime 
body manufacturing. 


New Foundry Established 
In Cleveland 


The reduction in war work also permits Briggs to make post- 
war plans in other fields. For some time the Company has been 
experimenting with plaster molds. Beginning with April of last 
year, it put into operation on war work a large new foundry in 
Cleveland, Ohio, using plaster molds exclusively and licensed 
under what is known as the ‘ ‘Capaco Castings Process.” This 
will soon be available for making intricate and fine castings for 
peacetime manufacturing. 


Plans Laid for Postwar 
Plumbing Ware Market 


Briggs is also planning to re-enter the plumbing ware market 
on a large scale. On September 30, 1944 the John Douglas Com- 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING 


IN WARTIME: 
BODIES FOR BOMBERS, FIGHTERS, 
TANKS AND AMBULANCES, AND 
BOMBER TURRETS. 


‘ 


pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, was purchased—one of the country’s 
oldest independent manufacturers of plumbing ware and plumb- 
ing fixtures. In securing this Company, Briggs has added enough 
plumbing ware facilities to what it already has so that it will be 
able, in the postwar market, to offer a complete line of plumbing 
ware for practically all purposes. 


1944 Profits After 
Taxes Were $5,307,161.10 


Briggs’ profits after taxes in 1944 and after provision for rene- 
gotiation-of war contracts, costs of plant reconversion, and other 
costs arising from the war, were $5,307,161.10, as compared with 
$5,239,350.74 in 1943. 


The consolidated financial position of the Company and its 
domestic subsidiaries on December 31, 1944 showed current as- 
sets of $82,647,409.64 and current liabilities of $54,303,994.08, 
as compared with current assets of $99,657,442.40 and current 
liabilities of $73,985,660.70 in 1943. 


The Company paid a $2.00 dividend per share of stock in 1944, 
the same as in 1942 and 1943. 


To Spend $10,000,000 
On Reconversion 


Briggs’ future plans call for the expenditure of approximately 
$10,000,000 for reconversion, re-equipping and new machinery. 
However, the Company believes that its principal job must con- 
tinue to be production for war until final victory has been achieved 
in the Pacific. Until that time, the needs of the Armed Forces will 
always come first. 


COMPANY — DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


IN PEACETIME: 
BODIES FOR PASSENGER CARS AND 
TRUCKS, PLUMBING WARE, AND 
FERROUS CASTINGS. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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—PLUS— 
DIVIDENDS 


A time-tested measure of 
good investment has long 
been continuous payment 
of dividends. 

Our Research Depart- 
ment has prepared. a list 
of representative common 
stocks—drug, oil, indus- 
trial, public utility and 
bank with dividend rec- 
ords of from 27. to 131 

_years. Yields on these 
stocks based upon. cash 
dividends of the past year 
and current quotations, 

tun from 2.70% to 6.43 %. 


H 
4 A typical investment of 
H 


$5,000 distributed among 
five of these stocks, cur- 
rently yields over 414%. 
To the conservative- 
minded this list will be 
most attractive. | 


Write for Circular FW-29 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements ! 
Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphiay Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
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ee to say: “I believe honesty is the best 
policy.” 

It’s easy to say: “I'd rather keep my character . 
than my customers.” 


It’s not so easy to prove it. Wrigley has proved it. 


Wrigley has told America that for the present, no 
more chewing gum bearing the famous brand 
names of Wrigley’s Spearmint, Doublemint, and 
Juicy Fruit will be made. Not for civilians, not 
for the armed forces. 


Here is why: Wrigley has used up all its pre- 
war ingredients. It can’t make chewing gum up 
to the standard America has come to expect from 
those famous brands. - 


So Wrigley has withdrawn those brands—in 
which millions upon millions of dollars have 
been invested — until their pre-war quality can 
again be assured. 


We are proud to salute Wrigley! 
For here, in black and white for all America 


- to see, is an example of keeping faith with the 


public. Here is what the integrity of a brand 


The 2nd in a new series of business messages from 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


name means. Here is the kind of courage which — 
has built and kept American business strong. 


The act of buying a product is an act of faith. 
You see a brand advertised, you try it, you have 
confidence in its quality. For any manufacturer to 
tower that quality, is to commit a breach of faith. 


Because of shortages of pre-war materials, 
there exists today a temptation for a manufacturer 
to substitute inferior ingredients. 


Today, demand is so great that such a manu- 
facturer might well succeed in finding a market 
for his sub-standard product. He would have 
nothing to lose . . . except bis reputation. ; 


Because Calvert has always believed that the 
good name of a product must never be sacrificed 
for any reason, we salute Wrigley. We salute 
them for proving that the American people’s 
confidence in great brands, and in the integrity 
of their manufacturers . . . has not been misplaced! 


Reprints of this series are available on request 
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Kevstone 


Who Will Pay For 
Rebuilding 


Study of Europe’s ability to pay for materials 
needed to repair war destruction indicates that 
vast loans from United States will not be needed 


pers from the tenor of popular, 
and much official, discussion, the 
whole burden of reconstruction of 
devastated European areas will fall 
on the United States which, conced- 
edly the only important source of cap- 
ital for foreign investment, will be 
called upon to make vast loans to 
finance purchases of the necessary 
materials and supplies. 


Depleted Resources i 


The accepted idea appears to be 
that the countries overrun by the 
Nazi hordes were first bled white by 
their temporary conquerors, and their 
physical ruin completed as the Nazis 
were pressed back beyond their own 
borders, the termination of hostilities 
leaving them prostrate and without 
resources of any kind. 

Obviously, reconstruction of shat- 
tered communities, transportation 


and utilities must precede the estab-' 


lishment of a productive peacetime 
economy which will make it possible 
for them to resume normal trade re- 
lations with the outside world. In 
the meantime, or such is the popular 
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view, generous America is to pro- 
vide the billions of dollars needed 
for reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

The extent of Europe’s ability to 
pay for its own reconstruction, in 
great part at least, is not generally 
realized. Foreign gold and dollar 
resources within the United States, 
a sizable proportion of them Euro- 
pean, run well above $20 billion—at 
the end of 1944 the total stood at 
$20.9 billion, and there have been 
substantial additions since. Two 
years earlier the total was but $15.8 


U. 8. 1st Army in. Eschweiler, Germany 


billion, the two-year growth in these 
resources amounting to 32 per cent. 

Naturally not all of these funds will 
be available, or used, for reconstruc- 
tion. But they indicate quite clearly 
that Europe’s need for American 
loans is unlikely to approach the fan- 
tastic figures presented from time to 
time for public consumption. Some 
nations and their nationals have re- 
sources here sufficient to take care of 
a far greater share of the cost of re- 
building than have others. Great 
Britain, for example, is in relatively 
comfortable position, and our own 
Treasury Department recently in- 
formed a closed session of the Senate 
Banking & Currency Committee that 
Britain has approximately $3.5 bil- 
lion of gold and securities on balance 
in this country. 

The Senate committee is consider- 
ing a $3 billion to $5 billion British 
credit. Part of that may be used to 
release funds for the purchase of 
goods in the United States, but it is 
also expected that it will be employed 
to ease Great Britain’s uncomfortable 


Gold held outside the United States..... 
Decline in U. S. Gold stocks.... 
U. S. production of new gold..... 
Newly mined gold retained abroad 


Foreign banking funds in the U. S..... 
Foreign holdings of U. S. securities..... 


Total gold and dollar resources 


Foreign Gold and Dollar Resources 


At end of 

*1942 *1943 #1944 
a$10,750  a$11,840 —a$13,400 
10 790 1,319 
mee 130 50 35 
b950 b720 b625 
$11,840 $13,400 $15,379 
3,320 4,496 4,612 
673 701 912 
$15,833 $18,597 $20,903 


’ *In millions of dollars. a—At end of preceding year. b—Estimated; excluding United 
States and Russia, and with adjustment for usage in the arts and 


industries. 
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Total gold resources.......... a 


‘blockéd sterling position, estimated td 
amount at présént to more than $12 
‘billion: As a preliminary step toward 
easing the position the British Treas- 
uty has authorized transfer of sterling 
Balances between residents. of the 
f United States, South America and 
the Philippines. 
certain amount of reconstruction 
‘has been undc way in Europe for 
more than a year. Technically, Great 
‘Britain may be said to have begun 
its own reconstriiction when clearing 
wef debris was undertaken the day 
“following the first air raid on Eng- 
land, though only a fraction of the 
“necessary work has been done thus 
far. Throughout the liberated areas 
of Italy, France and the Low Coun- 
tries, some reconstruction has been 
going on ever since the Nazis pulled 
out or surrendered. And so far no 
loans have been sought. 


Restricts Lend-Lease 


Some of the work, of course, was 
’ tied in’ with the military operations 
of the United Nations and chargeable 
to the over-all cost of the war. Part 
of it may have been charged to lend- 
lease account, but that ended abrupt- 
ly in April when Congress amended 
the lend-lease act to prohibit lending 
or leasing of materials for reconstruc- 
tion. It is a point, however, that a 
good many million dollars worth of 
work has been done to date without 
benefit of a dollar in American loans, 
which should serve to ease some of 
the fear that we are going to be jock- 
eyed into bearing the cost of rebuild- 
ing Europe by loans to nations having 
neither current credit nor prospects 
of ability to repay in the future. The 
substantial holdings of gold outside 
the United States, $13.4 billion, rep- 
resenting approximately 40 per cent 
‘of the world’s store of the yellow 
metal, indicate immediate postwar re- 
quirements could be taken care of. 
At the close of 1944 France and 


Switzerland héld first atid secotid 


places in the total of gold reserves 
held by European central banks and 


‘governments—France with $1,777 °] 


million and Switzerland with $1,052 


million. Belgium with $734 million; ‘ 


Netherlands, $500 million, and Swed- 
_en, $463 million, also were substantial 
holders of gold. 
of its gold holdings in 1939 to the 
British Exchange Equalization Ac- 


count, the Bank of England reduced . 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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Hotel Bonds 


In Recovery Phase 


War-boomed business approaches a 100 per cent occu- 


pancy; quotations generally have more than kept in pace 


lagued with serious manpower 

problems, shortages of foods, 
difficulties in repair and maintenance, 
and rent controls that sometimes 
appear especially inequitable in view 
of increasing payrolls, and at the 
same time adversely affected by con- 
vention bans and the like, the hotel 
industry nevertheless experienced in 
1944 its best earnings in sixteen 


years, according..to a recent. suryey 


(by the hotel accountants, Horwath 
& Horwath). In fact, last year was 
the first in many to show net results 
in black ink. 

On the constructive side were an 
insatiable demand for rooms, a fur- 
ther advance. in percentage of occu- 
pancy, a somewhat higher average 
room rate (due to increased use of 
better rooms), and greatly increased 
demands upon dining room facilities. 
The net effects of war influences in 
1944 were slightly lower ratios of 
room profits to sales but, due to the 
over-all increase in volume, an ad- 
vance in net income. 

Earnings are estimated in this sur- 
vey at 8.22 per cent of estimated fair 
value of the properties (10.67 per 
cent before taxes on income). This 
affords a strong comparison with 
estimates for. recent years. The de- 
pression and the overexpansion of 
hotel facilities that preceded it erased 
any net return on capital prior to 
1936, when’ the rate was 1.85 per 


cent. There followed an advance to 


2.33 per cent in 1937, set-backs to 


0.41 per cent in 1939, and then a suc- 
cession of increases to 2.52 per cent 
in the pre-war 1941, 6.40 per cent in 
1942, 7.68 per cent in 1943 and 8.22 
per cent in 1944. 


Real Boom 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that the long depressed securities of 
this industry have enjoyed a boom 
of their own that, on the whole, has 
more than kept pace with trade re- 
covery. Last August 16, FINANCIAL 
WorLp pointed out that the twelve 
issues in the accompanying tabulation, 
even as recently as 1942, sold at lows 
averaging 23.04, that they had ad- 
vanced to 61.54 or 167 per cent, and 
that they were thus selling at an aver- 
age of 2% times their 1942 lows. In 
the ensuing less. than 11 months, 
they have moved on up to, 75.96, a 
23.4 per cent advance over the Au- 
gust 1944 average, or almost 230 per 
cent from the 1942 lows. In other 
words, the group advance has now 
carried these issues to an average of 
3.3 times their 1942 lows. 

The picture is not materially 
changed by eliminating the two issues 
which have scored the «sharpest ad- 
vances (from very low bases) and the 
‘relatively high grade bond which has 


recorded the least gain. The remain- 


(Please turn to page 23) 


Through transfer. 


Governor Clinton inc. 2-4s, 1952 


*Before depreciation. #On entire debt. 


Ambassador (Los Angeles) inc. 3-5s, 1950..... 
Beacon, Hotel inc. 2-4s, 1958..... 
870-7th Av. inc. 4s, 1957 


Hotel Lexington inc. 4s, 1955 (units)......... 
London Terrace Apts. gen. 3-45, 1952......... 
Pittsburgh Hotels inc.,$s, 1962... 
Hotel St. George Synge ist 4s, 1950...... 
|. Savoy-Plaza inc.,3-6s, 1956 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria inc. 5s, 1954........... 
Washington Properties imc. 11908 22004. 


7 Hotel Bonds Continue Sharp Appreciation 


*Per Cent Recent 1942 


Earned Bid Low 
1944 Price Price 
5.9 49 12 
6.9 106 24 
1.5 37% 6% 
17.4 76 15 
9.8 74 15 
712.6 99 37 
6.1 76 24% 
17.6 74 30 
10.0 75 29% 
13.6 61 2% 
13.8 100 
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Man-Made Fibers— 
Growth Industry 


Rayon and other synthetics attained second rank 
among textile fibers in a generation and growth 
continues apace. Here are eight of the leaders 


xcepting for two depression in- 
terruptions, domestic production 
of rayon has increased in every one 
of the past fifteen years. Total output 
in 1929 was’ under 122 million 
pounds; by the middle 1930s it had 
crossed 250 million pounds; in pre- 
war 1941 it had climbed to 573 mil- 
lion pounds and last year it prac- 
tically reached 724 million pounds— 
a 15-year gain of nearly 500 per cent. 
In the first five months of 1945, 
shipments totalled 314.9 million 
pounds as compared with 287.3 mil- 
lion pounds in the corresponding 
months of 1944, a 9.6 per cent year- 
to-year gain. With additional facili- 
ties still coming into production from 
time to time (especially in high- 
strength tire yarn), further increases 
should carry full-year output to about 
840 million pounds. While this will 
approximate but fifteen per cent of 
the estimated postwar cotton capac- 
ity of 5.6 billion pounds, it will sub- 
stantially exceed wool’s indicated 650 
million pounds and thus rayon has 
established itself in second place 
among textile fibers. 


Fiber Consumption 


It is noteworthy that U. S. per 
capita consumption of all fibers ad- 
vanced from a 30.3-pound average in 
the decade 1921-30 to 51 pounds at 
the 1942 peak while rayon consump- 
tion moved from 0.6 to 4.6 pounds, 
but whereas the former then receded 
to 47.9 pounds in 1943 and 44.2 in 
1944, rayon continued upward to 4.8 
and 5.1 pounds, respectively. Rayon’s 
longer term progress then, has not 


ing process. Viscose continuous fila- 
ment yarns and staple fibers are 
represented in the accompanying tab- 
ulation by American Viscose (annual 
capacity 100 million pounds viscose 
yarn, 120 million viscose staple fiber, 
20 million acetate yarn), which ac- 
counts for about a third of all 
domestic rayon yarn and staple fiber ; 
Industrial Rayon (71 million pounds 
of yarn); American Enka (40 mil- 
lion pounds yarn) ; North American 
Rayon (32 million pounds yarn) ; 
and Tubize (19.4 million pounds vis- 
cose, 5 million acetate). 

Cellulose acetate yarns and fabrics 


are represented by the dominant Cela- 


nese (80 million pounds cellulose 
acetate yarn, 5 million staple fiber), 
important also in plastics and certain 
chemicals. third classification, 
cuprammonium, is represented by 
American Bemberg. The eighth com- 
pany, Burlington Mills, is the nation’s 
leading weaver of rayon fabrics. 

As between the viscose and cellu- 
lose acetate yarns, there are certain 
differences. The former had a sub- 
stantial cost advantage for years but 
the latter turned out superior products 
for certain uses. The two are now 
on approximately competitive price 
bases. Cuprammonium yarns are of 
superior elasticity, strength and re- 
semblance to silk, but are costlier. 

Each division of the industry bene- 
fits from time to time from extensive 


research and experiment and the 
over-all effect is to strengthen rayons. 
The fact that cotton’s price ad- 
vantage is already reduced to pennies 
per pound (which is about offset by 
the difference in spinning waste) 
points to striking postwar growth 
possibilities with further technologi- 
‘cal progress. Reasonably comparable 
yarns show no net price change over 
fifteen years for cotton at about 54 
cents per pound, an advance from 
$1.49 to $1.85 for wool, and a de- 
cline from $1.25 to 55 cents for rayon. 

There are other synthetic fibers 
than rayon but it so happens that 
these younger fibers are secondary 
products of major companies in other 
fields. Best known is du Pont’s 
Nylon, which had captured nearly 
one-fourth of the hosiery market in 
the three years between introduction 
and Pearl Harbor. Union Carbide’s 
Vinyon was also established before the 
war and, incidentally, is marketed by 
the rayon leader, American Viscose. 
Owens - Corning Fiberglas (glass 
fibers) and National Dairy’s casein 
fibers from milk were likewise pro- 
duced before the war. 


Other Fibers 


These newer fibers have been intro- 
duced too recently to have found their 
final positions before or since the war, 
are intriguing considerations for the 
future, and there are still others in the 
experimental or development stage. 

Especially considering the much 
greater earnings stability of machine- 
made over natural textile fibers, along 
with unusual potentialities for growth, 
the eight leaders in the table may be 
said to offer generally satisfactory 
yields from 3.1 to 5.4 per cent, and 
averaging about 4.2 per cent. 

For those portfolios able to assume 
“business men’s risks,’ synthetic 
fibers may well be represented. 


How the Rayons Stack Up Statistically 


Earnings——————_ 
been wholly at the expense of other Recent Cor, 
fibers, but partly reflects over-all American Bombers ae $1.44 $2.88 N.A. NA. $1.00 i 3.1% 
rowth in fiber cc tion. h American Enka ............. ; 3. A. A. a3. 8 , 
American Viscose ........... 298 298 054 045 200 54 37 
suk with which rayons originally Burlington Mills ............ b1.99 b2.11 cl.10 1.30 £1.25 25 5.0 
competed, as a substitute, has prac- Corporation ....... 
by tse wer, Sut North American Rayon “B”. 3.07 3.00 0.72 0.75 2.25 *42 54 
never did account for more than 0.7 Tubize Rayon .............. 153 1.22 0.31 037 1.00 28 36 


of a pound pee capita. *N. Y. Curb Exchange. {Over-the-counter market. a—Paid in 194. b-—Fiscal year 


Rayon falls into two major classifi- ended September 30. c—Six months ended March 31. f—Assuming continuation of 25-cent 
. = quarterly dividends and repetition of 25-cent December year-end payment, as adjusted for 
cations, depending upon manufactur- 2-for-1 split-up. 
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Western Railroads 
Reach Peak Volumes 


Although now more vulnerable to peace talk than at 
lower price levels, the western rail stocks still offer good 
values both on present and probable postwar earnings 


Bs especially sensitive to cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Pa- 
cific war, it is to bé expected that 
from now on the western rail stocks 
will promptly reflect any so-called 
“peace scare.” Yet it would appear 
that this group is still reasonably 
priced—that it has, in fact, kept its 
sights on the somewhat lower prob- 
able earnings of the postwar period, 
and consistently refused to discount 
the very large earnings which have 
actually been reported during the past 
four years. That postwar earnings 
may be larger than is generally ex- 
pected now seems to be a fairly strong 
possibility. 

Record Traffic 


Making full use of the slight 
breathing spell earlier this year, the 
western roads have readied them- 
selves for the record traffic which is 
now flowing from Europe to the -Pa- 
cific by way of the United States, 
with the result that expenses were 
higher during the early months in 
some instances. Indicative of the 
pressure is the furloughing of several 
thousand service men who were for- 
merly railroad workers to assist in 
the handling of this traffic. 

With more than six months now 
elapsed, satisfactory earnings for the 
full year are virtually assured, more 
or less regardless of when the war 
ends. For, should traffic drop sharply 
in the second half, and there seems 
only the remotest possibility that it 
will, the very heavy excess profits 
taxes accrued in the first half would 
not be necessary, and would therefore 
be partially available as net earnings. 

Another point noticeable in this 
year’s reports is that charges for 
“amortization of emergency facilities” 
have been running much _ heavier, 
which means this amount of addi- 
tional cash has been coming in with- 
out showing up in net earnings. 


In comparison with present tre- 
mendous traffic volumes, the western 
roads will eventually experience the 
greatest drop, but the collector of 
wartime taxes gets most of the bene- 
fits of this traffic anyway. With 
these removed, and with the perma- 
nent increase in population, industry 
and manufacturing which is now 
practically assured to the postwar 
west, as well as trade with the Orient, 
maintenance of bases, etc., postwar 
volumes ought to compare very favor- 
ably with former peacetime years. 
Add to this the tremendous financial 
benefits in paid off bonds and addi- 
tions to working capital, amounting 
in some cases to as much as the com- 
mon stock is selling for, and the lot 
of the postwar stockholder will be 
seen to hold considerable promise. 

Southern Pacific’s territory, par- 
ticularly in California and parts of 
Texas, is growing, and it now seems 
likely that the road may retain a 
larger part of its wartime increases 
in population, industry, and agricul- 
ture, than the average western carrier. 
Earnings, which were running behind 
in the early months of this year, were 
nearly back to 1944 levels by April, 
and are expected to make a relatively 
better showing as the year progresses. 

Less obvious than reported earn- 
ings, but fully as important, are reg- 
ular and special depreciation charges 
at the rate of $25 million to $30 mil- 
lion a year, representing cash income. 
Accruals for income and excess prof- 


its taxes in the four months through 
April approximated $26 million as 
against net income of $10 million, in- 
dicating the size of the tax cushion. 
In other words, values behind the 
stock are being built up much more 
rapidly than earnings would indicate. 

Atchison has shown moderately 
better earnings this year than last, 
due in part to extensive preparations 
in anticipation of the rush of traffic. 
For the duration, and perhaps for a 
little time thereafter, Atchison is ex- 
pected to do especially well and the 
stock, paying $6.00 and selling near 
98, is reasonably priced. 

Looking into the postwar period, 
however, Southern Pacific is just a 
little less dependent upon transcon- 
tinental traffic and strictly wartime 
business. And while Atchison’s 
financial position is the stronger of 
the two today, its bonds are mostly 
non-callable, and so is its preferred 
stock. 


Financial Position 


Southern Pacific has no preferred, 
and is in a position to strengthen its 
finances further by buying in more 
bonds, and to reduce considerably 
even its present charges by refinanc- 
ing at lower rates of interest. It is this 
room for improvement, with a fair 
chance that it will become effective, 
which gives the stock speculative 
promise. 

Great Northern has declared a 
dividend of $1.50, which probably 
means $3.00 for the year. Lower 
earnings this year are explained by 
the $2.4 million additional expense 
for maintenance, of which $800,000 
represented increased charges for 
“amortization of emergency facili- 
ties.” The stock now has a broad 
earnings base, and represents good 
value. 

Northern Pacific likewise spent 
more for maintenance, including, 
roughly, an additional million for the 
same emergency depreciation. This 


*No specified rate, but $1.50 paid first half. 


Statistical Highlights of Western Rail Stocks 


Earned Per Share Indi- 

Year Year 4mos. 4mos. cated Recent 

1944 1943 1945 1944 Dividend Price Yield 
Atchison, Top. & S. F.... $19.91 $21.11 $5.83 $4.67 $6.00 98 61% 
Great Northern pfd....... 8.03 7.84 0.81 1.31 *3.00 53 5.7 
Northern Pacific ......... 5.31 10.29 0.78 1.00 1.00 33 3.0 
Southern Pacific ......... 973 1847 2.73 52 
Union Pacific ............ 16.68 18.58 4.55 4.00 6.00 130 4.6 


+Paid so far this year. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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situation should eventually be helped 
by sources of cash income which do 
not appear on the surface, as well 
as by a large refunding operation. 

In the investment class Union 
Pacific is the outstanding western 
rail issue. With. substantial invest- 


ments; and nearly enough liquid 
assets to pay off the $156 million of 
non-callable bonds in 1946 and 1947, 
the stock represents quality and 
value, Not to be overlooked in a 
cheap money market is the excellent 
dividend record. 


Cutbacks Beset 


Shipbuilders 


Construction schedules tapering off sharply from 
peak levels, the world’s mightiest merchant fleet, 
however, promises a big repair and servicing job 


ince the latter part of 1943, the 
War Production Board index of 
ship construction has been falling 
sharply. Complete figures for 1945 
will probably be 20 to 30 per cent 
below 1944, both in the number of 
ships sent down the ways and in 
deadweight tonnage, and further de- 
clines next year are in prospect. Tak- 
ing the 1943 monthly average as 100, 
the index that year attained an all- 
time high of 120 in December; this 
retreated to 114 by March, 1944, and 
one year later was down to 75. Since 
V-E Day the WPB index has receded 
still further. 


Large Cutbacks 


It is to be noted, too, that large 
cutbacks in shipbuilding orders, ac- 
counting for the relapse in this index, 
have taken place in both military and 
merchant marine account. For ex- 
ample, only a few weeks ago the 
Navy slashed original contracts for 84 
fighting craft of various types to a 
modest order for 12 escort carriers— 
this particular cutback representing 
a reduction of more than 75 per cent 
in tonnage ordered. Again, within the 
past month, the last of our Liberty 
Ships was launched—the 2,66l1st 
member of this famous class of small 
cargo vessels.. Such straws, pointing 
the direction of the shipbuilding 
trade wind, amply explain why ship- 
builders have been complaining of 
headaches, some of these arising from 
actual cancellation of orders, and 
others being induced by general un- 
certainty over the future. 

In view of such downward trends, 
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the shipbuilding trades may seem to 
be entering the doldrums. And this 
conclusion in some respects is well 
supported. However, there are some 
countervailing reasons for a fairly op- 
timistic view of certain sectors of the 
industry. Indeed, the very fact that the 
United States has now become the 
greatest maritime nation in the world, 
with respect to military and merchant 
craft alike, furnishes ground for a 
pleasing paradox—namely, that a glut 
of ships is by no means detrimental 
to all sectors of the shipbuilding busi- 
ness. On the contrary, the magni- 
tude of our Navy and merchant 
marine produces an unprecedented 
potential of repair and servicing work 
from this point forward. 

Prior to 1914, our merchant ton- 
nage was approximately two millions. 
Under the stimulus of World War I, 
some 12 million deadweight tons of 
merchant craft were sent down the 
ways so that we came out of that war 
with approximately 14 million tons— 
a notable production record, repre- 
senting a 500 per cent increase. Mem- 
orable though that record was a 
quarter-century ago, it has been com- 
pletely overshadowed by World War 
II production figures. For, dating 
from the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 which sought to make good de- 
pletions occurring in the 1920s, our 
shipbuilding program began to ex- 
pand—slowly at first, then with 
astounding rapidity. For instance, 
compared with 95 merchant vessels 
of 1.7 million tons turned out in 1941, 
we produced 742 craft of 8 million 
tons in 1942, and 1,896 craft of 19.2 


million tons in 1943. That was the 
high-water mark in American ship- 
building. Even so, the ensuing pro- 
duction of 1,677 ships of 16.3 million 
tons in 1944 was still extraordinary, 
judged by all former standards. The 
cumulative result in the five-year 
period 1940-1944 was the noteworthy 
aggregate of 4,463 ships of 45,822,000 
deadweight tons. 

True enough, shipping losses dur- 
ing that period were tragically heavy. 
Between the beginning of World War 
II and V-E Day, submarine action and 
marine accident took a toll of 1,554 
of our ships representing 6.2 million 
tons. The net result, nevertheless, 
may be conservatively described as 
imposing. For the United States is 
coming out of World War II with a 
total of at least 50 million deadweight 
tons of shipping. This is 25 times 
the 1913 tonnage figure, and is also 
about 390 per cent greater than our 
merchant fleet back in 1920, after 
completion of the World War I build- 
ing program. To visualize 50 million 
tons of ships, picture approximately 
750 “Queen Mary’s.” Lying at an- 
chor, bow to stern, this fleet of super- 
cargo carriers would stretch a dis- 
tance of approximately 150 miles— 
the entire stretch of the Hudson 
River from New York to Albany. 


Capacity Outlook 


It is easy to see, then, that our mer- 
chant marine of today and tomorrow 
will tax the capacity of those firms 
which specialize in drydock work and 
general servicing. While companies 
engaged largely or chiefly in actual 
shipbuilding will unquestionably have 
declining orders for an _ indefinite 
period—such firms as Bath Iron 
Works, Electric Boat and New York 
Shipbuilding, for instance—it is also 
plain that companies equipped for all 
types of repair and reconstruction 
will be in line for an impressive vol- 
ume of orders in the future. Among 
the latter are American Shipbuilding, 
Newport News Shipbuilding, and 
Todd Shipyards: 

Four points in the over-all picture 
require emphasis. These are: (1) 
We shall almost certainly maintain 
the maritime leadership we have 
achieved, in fighting craft and in 
cargo vessels; (2) maintenance of 
this supremacy will entail consider- 
able shipbuilding in the years to come, - 
and very great activity in the servic- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Opinions are based on data 


PRICES AS OF THE CLOSING TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1945 


Beatrice Creamery B 

A sound dairy leader priced at 
about 44. (Pays reg. $1.40 per an- 
num and 65-cent Jan. extras.) 
Smallest of the “big three” dairies in 
dollar sales ($110 million vs. $594 
million and $410 million for the lead- 
ers), company’s modest 502,162 com- 
mon shares makes it an impressive 
first in sales per share ($220 vs. $95 
for National and $97 for Borden). 
At that, shares include 100,433 sold 
last May to permit redemption of 
29,788 (about one-third) of the pre- 
ferred stock. The fiscal year through 
February returned $2.96 vs. $3.24 in 
1943-44, but after present preferred 
dividends net would have been $3.11. 
March-April sales showed a year-to- 
year gain of $2.3 million (14% per 
cent). Non-dairy diversification con- 
tinues. 


Cuneo Press B 

Intermediate-term outlook justifies 
retention around 35. (Reg. dw. 
$1.50 per annum.) One of the 
world’s largest printers of magazines, 
catalogs and directories, in addition 
to miscellaneous job work, company 
operates mostly under long term con- 
tracts (imparting stability) with cus- 
tomers supplying paper (minimizing 
material problems). Record sales 
have been possible ($27 million in 
1944 vs. $24 million in 1943 and $17 
million in 1940) through lighter 
weights, reduced margins and more 
color work but narrower profits and 
increased taxes have held per-share 
net between $3.10 and $3.41 for six 
years. Surplus earnings have been 
devoted to debt reduction and finan- 
cial strengthening, but increased divi- 
dend liberality is a growing prospect. 


Johns-Manville B+ 


Generous price-earnings ratio re- 
flects promise in building boom. 


_ (Price 122; qu. div. incr. from 50 to 


75 cents in June, paid $1.25 Dec. 
year-end.) As President Brown prom- 


ised after last year’s preferred retire- 
ment, “common dividends will have a 
better ratio to total earnings.” Com- 
pany faces no serious reconversion 
but plans extensive modernization 
and development. Last year’s sales de- 
clined to $101.2 million from $107.4 
million in 1943 nevertheless returned 
$6.39 vs. $5.27 per share net, with 
taxes at $8.41 vs. $10.96 and con- 
tingency reserve at 94 cents vs. $3.60 
per share. March quarter net equalled 
$1.64 vs. $1.66 per share a year be- 
fore. To finance postwar expansion 
and modernization, an issue of $17 
million new convertible preferred is 
impending. (Also FW, Aug. 16.) 


Libby, McNeill & Libby C+ 

Speculative but continues reason- 
ably priced at 9, prewar 1937 high 
was 153%. (Single 50-cent div. in 
May.) Leading the food packing in- 
dustry in variety of items, company is 
operating as close to capacity as per- 
mitted by raw material supplies 
(though it must ration civilian cus- 
tomers). Sales in the fiscal year 
ended March 3, 1945, rose $18.3 mil- 
lion (19.8 per cent). Earnings nev- 
ertheless receded to 87 from 94 cents 
per share as a result of sharply in- 
creased taxes ($1.28 vs. 71 cents per 
share), incidentally carrying con- 
structive postwar possibilities through 
reductions. Treasury position con- 
tinues excellent. Peacetime opera- 
tions may include frozen and dehy- 
drated foods. 


CLOSED SATURDAYS 


uring the months of July, 


August and September 
the office of the FINANCIAL 
Wok will be closed Saturdays. 

Louts GUENTHER 
Publisher 


Pacific Can B 
A west-coast “business man’s in- 
vestment,’ at 21 on N. Y. Curb. 
(Reg. div. $1 per annum.) War 
shortages and restrictions have been 
hampering influences but after drop- 
ping from $6.4 million in 1941 to $5.3 
million in 1943, sales jumped 54 per 
cent to a record $8.1 million in 1944. 
Earnings receded from $2.48 to $1.84 
and $1.37 per share, respectively, but 
only modestly recovered to $1.66 per 
share last year, due to price squeezes. 
This year’s first-quarter sales jumped 
nearly two-thirds but this pace is un- 
likely to be maintained. Company’s 
jobbing division also handles plumb- 
ing and heating supplies and postwar 
outlook is considered favorable. 


Sterling Drug _ B+ 

Combination of leadership position 
and continued growth justifies a lib- 
eral evaluation of earnings at 36. 
(Reg. div. $1.50 per annum.) This 
leader in proprietaries has also become 
a major factor in ethical drugs. Im- 
portant acquisitions included Stearns, 
Ballard and Hilton-Davis last year 
and General Aniline’s half-interest 
(giving Sterling outright ownership ) 
in Winthrop Chemical this year. Re- 
sulting $9.5 million bank loans have 
been paid through a new issue of 
$12.5 million 3% per cent preferred, 
balance going to working capital. 
Adjusted for 2-for-1 common split-up, 
consolidated net equalled $2.22 in 
1944, and first-quarter net was 81 vs. 
79 cents a year before. 


United Gas Improvement B 

Price of 18 compares with a liqui- 
dating value around 24, (Adj. to 
present stock, paid last year Y% share 
Del. P. & L. and $1 cash; paid 35 
cents in Feb.) Divestment of 70 per 
cent of book assets and 85 per cent re- 
duction in stated capital, with equity 
shares “reverse split” 1-for-10, largely 
completes U. G. I. compliance with 
the Holding Company Act. Stock- 
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holders overwhelmingly defeated a 
liquidation proposal last month. In 
January subsidiaries bought Metro- 
politan Edison’s gas properties in the 
Easton area. Excluding Niagara 
Hudson or Commonwealth & South- 
ern probabilities, this year’s net is 
officially estimated at “something 
over’ 50 vs. 40 cents per share on a 
comparable basis in 1944. 


Western Union “A” C+ 

There appears no need for early 
abandonment of present holdings. 
(Price 48; ind. div. $2 per annum.) 
On the whole a beneficiary of unprec- 


hile steadily increasing its pre- 

eminence in the world of 
petroleum, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is rapidly attaining new 
stature in other industries, its inter- 
ests now extending into the chemical, 
rubber and medicinal fields as well as 
into the manufacture of mechanical 
appliances and precision instruments. 
Jersey’s contribution to the nation- 
al war effort has figured not a little 
in its product expansion program, but 
unlike the wartime operations of 
many companies the major part of its 
additions promises to be permanent, 
rather than a source of reconversion 
problems. Its long term, peacetime 
growth potential has been increased 
by the intensive research and develop- 
ment of new products under stimulus 
of war demands. 


War Production 


In connection with its report on 
1944 operations, the Jersey unit lists 
9 products which are helping to 


complete at that. Among its many 
non-petroleum war products are anti- 
aircraft parts, ordnance, tin contain- 
ers, pumps, flame throwers, incendi- 
ary bombs, gun sighting systems, 
torpedo control mechanisms and other 
precision equipment. . 
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shorten the war; and the list is not 


edented war traffic, company is faced 
with some peacetime contraction. 
However, services long denied to the. 
civilian are beginning to be resumed,, 
foreign circuits are reopening and 
merger benefits are gradually increas- 
ing. Meanwhile, 1945 net through, 
April equalled $2.41 vs. $1.97 per 
share a year before, with special ad- 
justments (Gold & Stock tax case) 
entailing a substautial net loss but 
yielding a substantial tax saving. To 
the extent full-year net may be subject 


to EPT, postwar reductions’ therein | 
would be another cushion to volume 


contraction. 


Standard 
Diversified Enterprise 


Jersey unit is not merely one of the world’s oil 
leaders. It also is a factor in chemicals, rubber, 
medicinals, etc., with long-term growth prospects 


Within the petroleum field, Jersey 
is the world’s largest producer of 100 
octane gas, used as aviation fuel. 
During 1944 one out of every five 
United Nation’s planes was powered 
by fuel from a Standard of New Jer- 
vey refinery. Its part in the synthetic 
ruvber program is illustrated by the 
fact that 90 per cent of the butadiene 
produced from petroleum (approxi- 
mately 40 per -ent of the butadiené 
from all sources) was manufactured 
last year in plants using one or more 
of Standard’s processes. 

At the outset of the war only a 
minor fraction of the toluene used in 
the manufacture of explosives came 
from the oil industry, but today 80 
per cent of the national requirements 
is manufactured from petroleum, the 
bulk of it under Standard’s processes. 
More than 15 per cent of it cornes 
direct from Jersey refineries, and 50 
per cent from a Government-owned 
plant operated by a Jersey subsidiary, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company. 

Jersey has outdistanced the oil in- 
dustry as a whole since the outbreak 


Jersey’s Market Status 


Earned per share, 1944......... $5.69 
Dividends paid, 1944............ 2.50 


of the war. In 1941 total crude oil 
production of the industry was 1,400 
million barrels; 1944 output was 1,- 
680 million barrels, a gain over the 
three years of approximately 20 per 
cent. During the same period Jer- 
sey’s output swelled from 93 million 
barrels, in 1941, to 157 million last 
year, a gain of 70 per cent for the 
period. The company’s contribution 
to the industry’s total output of crude 
in 1941 was 6.65 per cent; in_ 1944 
it was 9.35 per cent, while the output 
of its domestic plants in 1944 was 
equivalent to 13 per cent of the total 
refinery production of the country. 

The past year was the first in 
which the total volume of crude 
processed in domestic and foreign re- 
fineries by Jersey affiliates exceeded 
one million barrels a day, of which 
domestic refineries accounted for a 
daily average of 585,000 barrels, and 
foreign refineries for 483,000 barrels. 
Another highlight of Jersey’s unques- 
tioned dominance of the industry is 
its 11,350 miles of pipe line—14 per 
cent of the national pipe line mileage. 

While giving first attention to war- 
time products, Standard has con- 
tinued to serve the civilian economy 
in all essential ways within the limits 
of rationing and other restrictions im- 
posed by the Government. For the 
duration, naturally, the civilian con- 
sumer will continue to occupy a sec- 
ondary place in production and dis- 
tribution schedules of Standard Oil 
as of all other units in the industry. 
As the world moves nearer to peace, 
however, postwar planning is taking 
very definite shape and Jersey’s man- 
agement is confident that all prob- 
lems will be met as they arise. 


Postwar Requirements 


New oil discoveries will be needed 
to build up the backlog of resources 
for future security and to supply the 
expanded postwar markets. “While 
national and world demand for pe- 
troleum may fall off somewhat at the 
end of hostilities,” president Eugene 
Holman told Jersey’s stockholders on 
June 5, last, “it is expected to rise lat- 
er to new highs.” And on the ques- 
tion of future oil supplies, regarding 
which there have been so many pre- 
dictions of early exhaustion, Mr. Hol- 
man said “Jersey’s studies of unde- . 
veloped petroleum possibilities in the 
United States and in this hemisphere , 


indicate that crude oil supplies will be 
' ample for many years.” 
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CHANGE _ Sofar as the current elec- 
NOT tions provide an indica- 
WANTED tion of how the people 


are thinking in this inter- 
mediate period between the ending of 
one war and the coming of peace, they 
point to a desire of not wanting to 
swing back again to the Fit. 

In a strongly democratic district in 
Montana, heretofore highly impreg- 
nated with New Dealish inclinations, 
an impressive victory was recently 
recorded at the polls by the Repub- 
lican party. 

It is too early to say that this car- 
ries any significant portent of how the 
next Presidential election will turn 
out. A better idea of what may hap- 
pen can be obtained from the results 
of the Congressional elections next 
year, and much will depend on how 
ably President Truman manages our 
domestic problems during his tenure 
in office. 

That the tide is running in the 
direction of conservatism is further 
confirmed by the decided victory over 
the radical element recently scored in 
Canada. 

This week there was a national 
election—that of Great Britain, where 
Winston Churchill has had Parlia- 
ment prorogued and has gone to the 
country for a vote of confidence. If his 
party gains final victory, we can con- 
clude that the English speaking world 
for the time being, at least, is reluc- 
tant to experiment further with radi- 
cal social “reforms.” The London 
security markets, usually a reliable 
barometer, seem to place a high de- 
gree of confidence on the retention of 
the principles of conservatism in the 
government of Great Britain. 
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NIPPON 


Whatever are the 
EMPIRE ideas as to the 
CRACKING length of the war 


with Japan enter- 
tained by our armchair strategists, 
none of them disclaims that the final 
outcome will be a conclusive defeat 
for Japan. 

To predict the time element in any 
war is a hazardous undertaking be- 
cause of the imponderables associated 
with it. If we go back to the predic- 
tion made of when the Nazis would 
collapse, we will find that even shortly 
before the event many of them ex- 
pressed the belief it would be at least 
another year, or even two, before the 
collapse. Yet it came almost overnight. 

Because of the rapid deterioration 
of Germany’s situation which was 
carefully concealed by a rigid censor- 
ship, the outside world could not ap- 
preciate how rotten internally was 
her war machine. 

It may be true that Japan is in a 
similar position. It is conceivable that 
she cannot much longer’ withstand 
the reduction to rubble of her major 
cities and the destruction of her war 
production plants. 

She is less able to stand up to such 
disastrous attacks than Germany was, 
and is under the further handicap of 
now combating a united force instead 
of a divided one. 

Irrespective of how fanatical is her 
fighting force’ it is a recognized fact 
that men cannot successfully resist 
when they lack the war materials with 
which to fight. This is what destroyed 
Germany. Hence it would occasion 
little surprise to hear, when least ex- 
pected, that instead of shouting Ban- 


zai she has raised her hands above her 
head in token of surrender. 


SHOULD With an election for 
DECIDE mayor scheduled to be 
THE ISSUE held in the fall, the 


voters of New York 
City have the opportunity to demand 
that proper steps be taken toward a 
solution of the city-controlled trans- 
portation system, which is running an 
annual deficit in the neighborhood of 
$50 million. 

Unless such demand rises in cres- 
cendo the candidates of both parties, 
fearing an unfavorable influence upon 
their chance to win, may side-track 
the issue. Where votes count, poli- 
ticians are usually timid in taking a 
position even on matters that are in 
the interest of the entire populace. 

Chicago faced a similar dilemma in 
regard to its transportation facilities, 
hut had the courage to submit its 
problem to a_ special referendum, 
where it was decided that the city had 
the authority to acquire the lines pro- 
vided that the fares charged should 
be sufficient to cover the cost of oper- 
ations. 

The same _ sensible procedure 
should be followed in New York and 
the citizens allowed to determine 
whether they want to be relieved from 
digging into their pockets to make 
good each year the $50 million short- 
age or whether they wish to continue 
to be packed into their subway trains 
in the rush hours. New York’s sub- 
way system is in an antiquarian state, 
and many millions of expenditures 
will be required to restore it to mod- 
ern condition. 
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Market 
Outlook. 


Margin increases and other iibilteme nities steps to “combat” inflation treat 
merely with the symptoms. Effect on the longer term price trend will be 
insignificant, one reason being the largely cash nature of the market 


margin requirements have finally 
emerged from the rumor stage, with the Federal 
Reserve Board ruling that beginning July 5 a mini- 
mum of 75 per cent of a security’s purchase price 
would have to be put up by the buyer, instead of 
the 50 per cent minimum previously prevailing. 
(The new rate does not apply to previous trans- 
actions.) It was so widely known that such a step 


was under discussion that its actual appearance | 


had negligible effect on market prices, and it is to 
be doubted that, of itself, it will have any significant 
influence on the price trend even over the next 
several months or so. 


N” only have most accounts with brokerage 
firms long been on a cash basis, but many 
also carry substantial credit balances. Loans against 
non-Government collateral have long run less than 
one per cent of the total market value of stocks, and 
such loans are far below the levels accompanying 
the rising mtarket of the mid-1930s. In fact, its 


largely cash nature during the past several years 


has been a stock market phenomenon. 


hat section of Washington officialdom that has 
been most concerned about the danger that 
inflation will get out of hand, regards margin in- 
crease as only one detail of a more comprehensive 
program. Next, it is expected, will be the setting 
up of minimum down-payment requirements in the 
purchase of both farm land and urban real estate. 
The final step would be a general tightening up of 
the capital gains tax provisions: a lengthening of 
the holding period (now six months) and an in- 
crease in the tax itself (now, in effect, 25 per cent). 
Unlike the credit controls, however, it will require 
Congressional action to change capital gains taxes. 
Not only is there little possibility of anything of 
the kind before adjournment for the summer, but 
experienced Capitol observers see few chances that 
it will even be seriously considered later on. 


A has previously been emphasized, such meas- 
ures treat merely with symptoms and not with 
causes. The fact of the matter is that this country 
is facing a long period of rise in the general price 
structure: Continued huge Federal budgetary 


deficits are one of the principal factors that have 
brought this about, but other powerful influences 
also are working in the same direction. The rise 
in stock prices has naturally been helped along by 
this sort of situation. But no one can argue suc- 
cessfully that prices have gotten out of touch with 
either present realities or future probabilities. And 
as long as shrinkage is indicated for the purchasing 
power of the dollar, stocks in good dividend posi- 
tion will continue in demand by investors desirous 
of protecting the real worth of their capital. 


Gira aside from Washington attempts to 
put brakes on the rising trend, it must be 
admitted that the market at this point is in a more 
or less uncertain position with respect to its inter- 
mediate pattern. Another of the phenomena of the 
market of the past several years has been the ab- 
sence of the significant price reactions that nor- 
mally punctuate any bull movement. During 1943 
the industrial average experienced two set-backs, 
each of about nine per cent. But no subsequent 
reaction has carried that index down by as much 
as six per cent. If the characteristics of the past 
year and a half are to prevail, the late June re- 
cession could well comprise most of the price cor- 
rection. But if the precedent of previous periods is 
followed, further travel on the down-side would be 
called for. 


| onenn the investor’s standpoint, however, the im- 
portant thing is that the fundamentals respon- 
sible for the longer term rising trend have not 
changed. Available funds for a considerable time 
will continue in excess of spendable outlets. In- 
terest rates for an indefinite period will remain at 
very low levels, enhancing the desirability of com- 
paratively generous yielding stocks. The end of the 
Japanese war—which it is hoped will occur next 
year at the latest—will usher in a tremendous re- 
placement market that should stimulate practically 
all business. And there is the virtual certainty that 
taxes will be reduced sharply, and corporate earn- 
ings in many cases lifted. These prospects do not 
seem over-discounted by the market at its current 
levels. 

Written July 5, 1945; Richard J. Anderson. 
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"Selected Issues” Char.ge 


Last week, Columbia Gas & Electric 6 per cent 
preferred stock was moved from the “profit” group 
en page 14 to the issues suggested for income pur- 
poses. This stock was originally included among 
the selected issues when it was selling at 89; recent 
prices have been around 106, and obviously much 
of its profit potentialities have already been real- 
ized, although some further appreciation is not 
improbable. 

While the 6 per cent preferred is callable at 110, 
this fact seems of less significance than usual, in 
light of the management’s plans for the company’s 
recapitalization. These would involve—among other 
things—exchanging each share-of this stock for 4 
shares of a new Columbia G. & E. capital stock, 
4/7ths of a share of Cincinnati Gas & Electric and 
4/7ths of a share of Dayton Power & Light (which 
companies are now Columbia subsidiaries). Based 
on the results of engineering studies, the securities 
to be received for each share of present 6 per cent 
preferred would have estimated earning power of 
$9.35. It is impossible to do more than guess at 
just what portion of that amount would be paid out 
in dividends, of course, but a distribution of two- 
thirds would mean the equivalent of approximately 
the $6 per share now being received by preferred 
stockholders. 

The recapitalization plan has yet to be approved 
by the SEC, which will hold hearings on the pro- 
posal July 17. But prospects concerning future in- 
come appear sufficiently substantial to warrant re- 
tention of Columbia Gas preferred in diversified 
portfolios. 


Stock Transfer Taxes 


On July 1, the new schedule of taxes on stock 
transfers in New York State became effective, which 
of course affects all stock sales on the New York 
Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange. 
The new rates are as follows: 


1 cent per share on all stocks selling for 
less than $5; 

2 cents per share on stocks selling at $5 
but less than $10; 

3 cents per share on stocks selling at $10 
but less than $20; 

4 cents per share on stocks selling at $20 


or more, 


On transfers not connected with a sale, the tax 
is 2 cents per share. Unlike the Federal method of 
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Current 
Trends 


taxation, under the New York State schedule there 
is no difference between no par stock and stock 
having a stated par value. 


New Offering Flood 


Although a significant decline in bond and share 
prices occurred during the closing days of June, 
the month’s end also saw the wind-up of the Sev- 
enth War Loan campaign (except for Series E 
sales) and thus the green light was turned on for 
resumption of corporate financing operations. Indi- 
cating that underwriting bankers regarded the price 
reaction as nothing more important than a tempo- 
rary development in an era of continued brisk 
demand for investments, Monday, July 2, saw seven 
important corporations enter the new capital market 
seeking a total of nearly $115 million. Pending in 
SEC registration are other issues totaling several 
times the current week’s offerings, some of those 
scheduled for near-term appearance being $75 
million Bethlehem Steel 234s, $175 million Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel 234s, a $50 million Delaware & Hud- 
son bond issue and a $48 million Public Service 
of Indiana offering. While traditionally a dull pe- 
riod, the summer months seem destined to be the 
year’s most active period of new financing. 


Short Pig Crop 


With first-hand knowledge of the meat supply 
situation, as reflected in empty butcher shops, any 
hcusewife would know that meat packers’ earnings 
for the current year will undoubtedly run well be- 
low previous-year levels. And figures on prospec- 
tive supplies, for consumption in later months, do 
nothing to improve the picture. Pork, for instance, 
ordinarily is the packing industry’s biggest source 
of profits. But the Department of Agriculture after 
looking over the pig situation has reported that 
the spring pig crop was some 7 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, and about 30 per cent below that 
of 1943. According to the Department’s count, 51.6 
million pigs were born this spring, as against a 
goal of 57.5 million set up by WFA. Farmers’ 
“intentions” are to breed 12 per cent more sows 


for fall litters, as against year-ago performance. 


But this can have no effect on table supplies until 
well into 1946. 


Cost Still High 


“GR-S”—the general purpose synthetic rubber— 
last year cost an average of 31 cents per pound to 
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produce, exclusive of plant amortization interest, 
and administrative and selling costs. That figure 
obviously is high, when compared with the pre- 
war price of about 22 cents a pound for the natural 
product. But as operating techniques are perfected, 
and the state of emergency is replaced by normal 


conditions, production costs should drop sharply. © 


One plant, in fact, showed an 11-cent cost last year, 
and authorities look for a postwar average of 
around 15 cents a pound. Estimated half-year out- 
put of the 51 Government-owned plants under the 
supervision of the Rubber Reserve Company was 
465,000 tons, which compares with total 1939 con- 
sumption of about 575,000 tons of natural rubber. 

When some semblance of normal supplies are 
restored, we doubtless will again take significant 
quantities of the natural product. But expectations 
are that our own manufacturing processes will ac- 
count for the greater part of our postwar rubber. 


Public Power Turn-Down 


For the second time in four months, the voters 
of Salem, Oregon, have turned thumbs down on 
the Bonneville Power Administration-approved pro- 
posal that the Salem electric co-operative extend its 
services into Portland in competition with Portland 
General Electric Company. Last February, the idea 
was rejected by the narrow margin of only 83 votes. 
But in the June elections, only 2,265 voted for the 
extension as against 2,979 who were opposed. 


Briefs on “Selected Issues” 


Allied Stores had sales of $61 miliion for the 
quarter ended April 30 vs. $49.6 million in the same 
1944 period. . . . Firestone Tire plans to build two 
guayule processing plants at cost of $400,000 each. 
. . . Reynolds Metals plans $2 million expansion of 
Louisville (Ky.) piant for manufacture of alumi- 
num bomber parts. . . . Consolidated Edison’s 
k.w.h. output for the week ended June 24 was 4.3 
per cent above the same week last year. . . . Bethle- 
hem Steel plans sale of $75 million 234s of 1970; 
proceeds together with treasury funds will retire 
$92.3 million bonds presently outstanding. . . . 


(See page 14) 


Continental Can will increase plant facilities at 
Watertown, N. Y., plant for manufacture of fibre 
side wall metal-top-and-bottom cans. . . . M-K-T 
stockholders’ committee has submitted a proposed 
capital readjustment plan for the company... . 
Among the dividend declarations: Atchison will 
pay $1.50 September 1; Phelps Dodge, 40 cents 
September 10; Reading Company, 25 cents Aug- 
ust, 9; MacAndrews & Forbes, 35 cents July 14; 
May Department Stores, an initial 4214 cents Sep- 
tember 1; Philip Morris, 75 cents July 16. 


Other Corporate News 


Republic Steel has issued $19.2 million 134 per 
cent bank notes to retire an equal amount of 2144 
per cent notes due in 1951. . . . U. S. Plywood 
had sales of $29.3 million for the fiscal year ended 
April 30 vs. $20.5 million a year before. . . . Un- 
filled orders of Westinghouse Electric were $556.8 
million May 31, $239.7 million under a year ago. 
. . . International Harvester will build a new farm 
machinery assembly plant in Mexico. . . . Revere 
Copper is considering a capital simplification plan 
to reduce senior securities and fixed charges. 
Among the stock splits to be submitted to stock- 
holders: General Mills’ stockholders meet August 
21 to vote 3-for-1 split-up; Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
stockholders meet August 29 to vote a 4-for-1 basis; 
W. T. Grant stuckholders will vote on 2-for-1 split 
July 18 and Schenley Distillers stockholders will 
vote on a 4-for-3 split August 15. . . . Colorado 
Fuel & Iron has submitted a plan to directors of 
Wickwire Spencer Steel for merging the two com- 
panies. . . . Pressed Steel Car is considering re- 
sumption of operations in the Philippines on scale 
larger than prewar. . . . General Printing Ink is 
negotiating a merger with A. C. Horn, paint and 
varnish maker. . . . Preferred stocks called: U. S. 
Leather 7 per cent to be redeemed October .1; 
Rheem’s 5 per cent August 1; National Auto Fibres 
6 per cent, September 1; Hearn Department Stores 
6 per cent August 1; and Holly Sugar 7 per cent 
August 1. . . . National Container stockholders 
meet July 24 to authorize issuance.of new 4°4 per 


cent preferred stock. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciaAL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


Selected 
Issues 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Current 


Asso. Tel. & Tel. deb 5%4s, 1955. 5.34% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, °64 4.17 

Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4%s, °77 4.21 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“A”, 1983 4.72 105 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047 5.45 110 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5%s, 

1950 107% 
Texas & Pacific gen. ref. 5s, °79.. 105 


FOR PROFIT 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 4%s, 1999 ; 
Illinois Central joint 44s, 1963.. 93 J 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 90 : Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013..... 92 - 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969 105 


101% 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their in- 
come characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid 
of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion 
of the stock commitments held by the average investor, with 
only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” type of 


shafes. 
Price 1943 1943 944 


Adams-Millis 

American News 

Borden Company 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Consolidated Edison .... 
Electric Storage Battery. 
First National Stores.... 
Freeport Sulphur 

Gen’l Amer. Transport. . 
Kress (S. H.) 

Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 
Macy (R. H.) 

May Department Stores. 
Melville Shoe 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 
Philadelphia Electric ... 
Philip Morris 
Socony-Vacuum 
Standard Oil of Calif... 44 
Sterling Drug 36 
Underwood Corp 

Union Pacific RR 
United Biscuit 


— quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal 


iscal years ended September 30. h—Fiscal year ended October 31. i—Fis 
n—6 months to March 31, 1945 and 1944. r—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1945 and 1944. t—6 
v—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1945 and 1944. 


¢—Fi 
January 27, 1945 and 1944. 
months to April 30, 1945 and 1944. 
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years ended January 31, -1945. 


Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


American Sugar 7% cum 

Am. Water Wks. & El. $6 cum... 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 
Philadelphia Company $6 cum... 
Public Service N. J 

mare 4% Ast (par $50) non- 


FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 44% conv.. 90 A 105 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum.... 51 

Erie R.R. 5% cum . 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 

Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 

Wheeling Steel $5 prior cum.... 95 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying de- 
grees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
1943 1944 1943 1944 


Allied Stores e$3.17 e$3.42 
American Stores ; 
Atchison, Topeka &S. F.. 98 
Bethlehem .Steel 81 
Canada Dry 

Climax Molybdenum.... 
Continental Can 

Crown Cork & Seal 
Eagle-Picher 

Firestone Tire 

Fruehauf Trailer . 

General Electric 

Glidden Company 

Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 53 
Kennecott Copper 9 
Lima Locomotive ...... 55 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 28 
New York Air Brake.... 
Phelps Dodge 

Thompson Products .... 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.... 19 
Twentieth Century-Fox... 29 
U. S. Steel 


NNN 


f—6 months to March '31, 1945 and 


cal years ended November 30. 30. k—52 weeks to 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


f WPB’s reconversion experts are 

right, business observers some- 
times measure company backlogs 
with a rubber yard-stick—notably, 
orders now on the books. Neither 
company managements nor those 
charged with watching the flow of 
materials and components take these 
too seriously. Such orders, WPB 
officials say, are wildly inflated; the 
inflation is probably greatest for com- 
panies farthest from the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Office of Civilian Requirements 
takes surveys from time to time of 
what people want to buy. There was 
clear evidence that housewives had 
been doing a good deal of shopping 
in the empty stores, stating their 
wants first to one storekeeper and 
then another. 

The stores, in turn, have placed or- 
ders with jobber after jobber. In 
a complicated industry, the desire of 
a single women to buy a single item 
may multiply more than a dozen 
times by the time the final manufac- 
turers are reached. The manufac- 
turers themselves are well aware of 
the fact and regard the situation as 
among the transition nuisances. 

The indications that orders are 
highly pyramided does not mean that 
actual ones, that will hold up, are 
light. OCR’s surveys show that con- 
sumer wants provide some durable 
goods makers with backlogs which, 
at expected rates of production, will 
take years to work off. If national 
income holds up, these orders will, 
too. The surveys, moreover, do not 
cover prospective buying by veterans’ 
families. 


Congressmen are worried that 
non-integrated companies will have a 
lot of trouble getting materials this 
summer and fall. In ‘steel and in 
other lines, the integrated companies 


may have trouble keeping up their_ 


own stocks of free materials. The 
fully integrated company presumably 
wants to keep regular industrial cus- 
tomers supplied. If they fail to, do 
so, which seems probable in some 
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fields, they will be criticized by high- 
ly articulate Congressmen. 


Capital outlays planned during 
the next year by industrial compa- 
nies are at an all-time peak, accord- 
ing to a census just completed by the 
Department of Commerce and con- 
tained in the June “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business.” Volume, including 
new plant, equipment and alterations, 
approximates $4.5 billion compared 
with less than $3 billion in 1929 and 
in 1941. Equipment is especially 
high. 

Later on the Department will prob- 
ably publish new figures showing 
how the expenditures will be fi- 
nanced. Apparently, the companies 
will draw scarcely at all on the se- 
curity markets. Most of the financ- 
ing, particularly for the majors, will 
come from present holdings of cash 
and governments. Companies also 
are making arrangements for bank 
loans of varying maturity. 

The chemical industry contem- 
plates capital expansion of about 
$800 million. A close runner-up is 
the food, beverage and tobacco group. 
Transportation equipment, including 
both rails and motors, are high. Even 
iron and steel, which seem to have 
few reconversion problems, plan high 
expenditures. The survey covers 
merely what the companies would 
like to do, without respect to their 
capacity, given the immediate tight- 
ness in most markets, for going 
ahead. 


The looming of FM radio sets 
should not, by itself, destroy the bull 
market in broadcasting stations. Even 
if actual production were to get into 
high gear at once—which it won’t, 
building up a listening public compar- 
able to that of standard broadcast- 
ing is a slow climb. Moreover, man- 
ufacturers may decide to bring out 
combination AM-FM models. If 
they do, advertising revenues of pres- 
ent stations will hold up longer, in- 
sofar as the competitive factor is con- 
cerned. 


The Administration’s plan for 
control of Germany entails the limit- 
ing of German heavy industry to the 
home market but not its full destruc- 
tion. The industries to be kept under 
control include: armament and muni- 
tions, aircraft, light metals, petro- 
leum, rubber, electronics, bearings, 
common components, machine tools, 
autos, shipbuilding, shipping, ma- 
chinery, iron and steel, chemicals, 
coal, electric power, non-ferrous 
metals. Based on this plan, Ameri- 
can subsidiaries will evidently be al- 
lowed to reconvert German plants if 
and only if their operations are 
geared to the German market. 

Heavy industry in France, Belgium 
and Holland will be built up, freeing 
these countries of dependence upon 
German suppliers. To some extent, 


- this can be managed through seizure, 


as reparations, of German equipment 
and through purchase of American 
surpluses. However, officials think 
that high European orders for Amer- 
ican equipment, particularly trans- 
port, are in the cards. 

Coal presents a special problem. 
The Ruhr is a normal supplier of 
western Europe. If it were restricted 
to the German market, the French 
would have to depend almost ex- 
clusively on the Russians, who would 
have an opportunity to jack up prices. _ 
American coal would go abroad only 
when the price advanced sufficiently 
to cover shipping and related costs. 
France, it is reported, does not want 
political management of the Ruhr. 


The German control plan entails 
the creation of a bureaucracy com- 
pared with which WPB, OPA and 
all the others together are minor, in- 
conspicuous agencies. The control 
units would be staffed by citizens of 
the Allied countries. Costs, presum- 
ably, would be levied on Germany. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Rubber Rambles 


B. F. Goodrich Company has per- 
fected a process for manufacturing a 
strong, resilient synthetic rubber 
from vulcanized synthetic rubber 
scrap—development of this inexpen- 
sive recovery method is a significant 
step as it comes at a time when a big 
scrap heap of synthetic rubber from 
worn tires, hose, fan belts, etc., is 
beginning to pile up on the war- 
fronts. . . . Helium, the exclusively 
American dirigible gas, can be util- 
ized to inflate aircraft tires, accord- 
ing to reports from Consolidated Vul- 
tee—use of the gas, particularly in 
the huge tires of giant airliners, will 
save weight and thus increase pay- 
~ loads. . . . U. S. Rubber has pat- 
3 ented a new parasiticide that will im- 
munize cottonseed, and also mildew- 
proof cord, fabrics and other mate- 
rials usually combined with rubber— 
longer wearing tires, raincoats, etc., 
are expected as a result of this devel- 
opment. . The manufacture of 
seamless conveyor belts from syn- 
thic rubber has been announced by 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber—the belts 
ek are continuous, being constructed 
ae. without splices, which thus assure the 
same rate of wear over the entire sur- 
face. . . . It is no longer surprising 
when some commonplace plant is un- 
covered as'a new source of latex— 


By Weston Cumith 


now comes Tirey Foster Ford with 
a process for extracting and harvest- 
ing rubber from lettuce, poinsettias, 
cryptostegia and dogbane. 


Digestibles 

National Dairy Products will soon 
be ready to announce its postwar 
plans in the distribution of quick- 
frozen foods—whether the “Sheffield” 
milkmen will deliver frosted fruits, 
vegetables, meats and seafoods door- 
to-door will depend on how many 
families buy home-freezers. .. A new 
food preservative to replace sodium 
benzoate has been patented by Best 
Foods, Inc.—this improved preserva- 
tive will inhibit mold-forming bac- 
teria with equal facility in fruit juices, 
tomato products, butter, oleomar- 
garine, cider and bread. . . . Sunway 
Frait Products, the sponsors of 
“Freshie” orange drink, will soon 
add a new dehydrated beverage— 
called “Vita-Crystals,” it is a vita- 
min-fortified citrus tonic, especially 
designed for patients in hospitals and 
similar institutions. . . . Latest in cof- 
fee concentrates is “Froz-N Coff-E,” 
a quick frozen variety of the bever- 
age, prepared by Cusak Coffee—if 
this product proves popular, and it 
assures perfectly brewed coffee with- 
out fuss or grounds, the manufactur- 
er will next introduce “Froz-N Tee” 
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for the hot and iced tea drinkers. . . . 
An automatic machine for frying 
eggs sunny-side up has been patented 
by C. A. Beatty—this miniature as- 
sembly line cracks the shell, drops the 
eggs in the pan, and then deposits 
them on plate or sandwich. 


Gadget Gossip 


Electric Household Utilities will 
soon announce its all-purpose kitchen 
and laundry unit, which will be of- 
fered as soon as priorities permit— 
it is a single unit combining a wash- 
ing machine, dish washer and vege- 
table parer in a cabinet standing three 
feet high... . A sign that metal furni- 
ture is coming back is to be found in 
the launching of a portable desk by 
Lyon Metal Products—this all-metal 
desk unit, mounted on swivel casters, 
is styled for office, shop, school and 
home for easy movement from room 
to room or floor to floor. . . . Trico 
Products won a patent for a microm- 
eter gauge for the blind—the instru- 
ment makes it possible for a blind 
worker to make accurate measure- 
ments of machine parts up to ten- 
thousandths of an inch. . . . Latest in 
midget adding machines for office and 
home is the new “Lightning Calcu- 
lator” introduced by the company of 
the same name—this device is pre- 
cision-built of metals and_ plastics, 
weighs only 1% pounds, and is little 
bigger than a carton of cigarettes. . . . 
The improvement in farm plows, in- 
troduced by Climax Engineering 
Company, has been trademarked the 
“Till-Master’”—slogan : “Saves Time, 
Money .. . and Topsoil.” 


Incidentals 


From the big Los Angeles Brush 
Company comes the goofiest yet in 
bristleless brushes, a brushless shav- 
ing brush for men who prefer brush- 
less shaving cream—it is guarariteed 
to outlast the old-fashioned shaving 


brush, having no bristles to wear out. 
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Aristocrats 


he average investor is perhaps 

too prone to limit his invest- 
ments to stocks in the so-called “pop- 
ular price bracket,” the midde price 
class in the investment society, and 
to regard with fearsome awe the aris- 
tocracy of stocks at $1,000 or higher 
and with a certain disdain the lowest 
price group. This.is one reason for 
the present style of capital split-ups 
of high-priced equities. 

The columns of FrnancraL WorLpD 
have from time to time pointed out 
that there is about as much change of 
actual value in such split-ups as there 
is in exchanging a dollar bill for two 
halves, four quarters or ten dimes. 
The advantage in each case is in con- 
sequently improved convenience of 
transactions and if there is eventually 
some slight difference in ultimate 
realization, it is simply because of 
better marketability. 

Here is a list of’ eleven stocks 
quoted at prices ranging from $1,000 
to an extreme of $35,000 per share. 
The average price of the ten for 
which statistics are available is about 
$3,096, the average 1944 reported 
earnings $218.49 per share, the av- 
erage dividend $125.91, and the aver- 
age yield therefrom well over four 
per cent. Variations among individu- 
al equities, in these particulars, dif- 
fer just about as they do in lists of 


the Stock List 


Some equities selling at $1,000 and 
up have active markets, and offer 
good yields or dividend possibilities 
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more familiar stocks in greater pub- 
lic favor. 

Of the eleven issues, no less than 
seven represent strong banking insti- 
tutions. The others are Christiana 
Securities, mostly representing hold- 
ings in E. I. du Pont de Nemours; 
Coca-Cola International, whose assets 
are primarily in the “A” and com- 
mon stocks of Coca-Cola Company ; 
Group No. 1 Oil, a crude oil and 
natural gas producer from reserves 
in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma 
fields; and Los Angeles Turf, about 
which no-earnings or dividend in- 
formation is available in standard sta- 
tistical compilations. 


Earnings Basis 


Christiana Securities sand Coca- 
Cola International, it might be ob- 
served, report earnings only on the 
bases of dividend receipts, that is, 
giving no consideration to the undis- 
tributed portions of earnings on se- 
curities held. Since these amount to 
$27.45 per share in the first instance 
and $13.20 in the second, full equi- 
ties in earnings on investments would 
amount to $122.74 and $43.08, re- 
spectively. 

One other error into which many 
investors fall is the. assumption that 
such equities are “beyond their 
reach,” or that they “cannot afford to 


Christiana Securities ........... 
Coca-Cola International ........ 
First National Bank (N.Y.)..... 
Group No. 1 Oil................ 
Kings County Trust............ 
Los Angeles Turf Club......... 
Northampton National Bank 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust... 
San Francisco Bank............ 
Union Trust (Pittsburgh)...... 


before dividends. 
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N.A.—Not Available. 


” *Bid price. Paid in 1944. §Increased from $80 May 1, 1945. 


Data on the “Gold Chips” 


Approx. 
1944 Indicated Recent 
Earnings Dividend Price Yield 
$95.24 $95.25 $2,815 2.4% 
29.88 29.85 *1000 3.0 
124.27 80.00 1,835. 4.4 
201.55 200.00 2,500- 8.0 
131.15 80.00 1,825. 4.4 
N.A N.A. *35,000 
147.92 +24.00 1,000 2.4 
118.53. $100.00 3,050 3.3 
$1,152.56 540.00 *13,500 4.0 
89.53 40.00 1,890 2.1 
94.31 70.00 1545 4.5 


tIncrease in book value, 


NOTE—From time to time, in this» space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is number ninety-five of a series. 


ScHENLEY Distitters Corp., New York 


Vacation 1945 


We are being urgently requested 
to stay at home during our vaca- 
tion periods this year. Not an un- 
reasonable suggestion when the 
facts are bared. Service personnel 
and essential freight have started 
their trek westward from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Coast. There 
is some unfinished business in the 
Orient. Passenger trains and buses, 
too, are crowded to the guards. 
The movement is “crescendo’”— 
constantly increasing in volume. 


Schenley and every other repre- 
sentative American business have 
long ago cut down to the quick all 
unnecessary travel. We know too 
the difficulties of moving consumer 
goods to nearly all of our forty- 
eight states. 


And that reminds us that not 
nearly enough has-been said about 
the perfectly miraculous job our 
American railroads have performed 


| during this critical war-time period. 


Courtesy is so apt to go out the 
window in. war-time but we have 
noticed that both railroad and 
Pullman employees have retained 
that priceless word “courtesy,” in 
their minds and on their lips, even 
under the most trying conditions. 
Surely there is something about a 
railroad man. He too is proud of 
the uniform he wears. His morale 
is high because he has something 
more than “payroll loyalty.” We’re 
making a note of it in our little 
white book. Salute! 


But we were talking about stay- 
ing at home this 1945 vacation 
period, weren’t we? “Be at home” 
when the War Bond seller calls. 
There’s a real patriot. It’s a labor of 
love. To us who buy, it means a 
profitable investment and just an- 
other opportunity to carry our end 
(the light end) of the load. 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DistILters Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 


subjects in this series. 
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These Bonds were placed privately through the undersigned in May 1945 with certain institutions 
purchasing them for investment. They are not offered for sale and this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


$30,000,000 


Cities Service Gas Company 


First Mortgage Pipeline Bonds 
2%% Series due 1965 


The First Boston Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


all over the 


Correspendents 


Pank Meili Gran 


world. (National Bank of Iran) 
London Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Correspondents: 


Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 
Capital Fully Paid Up. Rials 300,000,000 
Reserve (Banking Dept.) . . Rials 591,500,000 
Reserves (Issue Dept.) .. .Rials 980,000,000 


Bank of England 
Midland Bank Limited 
Martins’ Bank Limited 
The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 


New York 
Governor & Chairman of Executive Board: 
Abol H Ebtehaj 
Correspondents: — aj 
Federal 1 Reserve Bank HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 


136 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


THE BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


Irving Trust Company 


ert 

nk of the City o 
New York 

Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 


Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. 


Administers National Savings 


When writing to advertisers, we would appreciate it very much 
if you would kindly mention Financial W orld 
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pay such high prices.” It does not 
cost any more to buy one share of a 
$1,000 issue than it does to buy ten 
at $100 or 100 at $10, and unless 
one’s capital is less than the unit 
price, one is not barred from share- 
holding by price itself. 

A good thought to bear in mind 
with regard to stocks commanding 
prices of $1,000 and upward is that 
they usually represent original is- 
sues at $100 or less which have prov- 
en decidedly successful through 
sound management policies, including 
that of reinvesting substantial surplus 
earnings over a long period of years. 
In several instances among _ this 
group, it is obvious that there is room 
for greater dividend liberality and 
one, Rhode Island Hospital Trust, 
has just raised its regular rate from 
$80 to $100 per annum. 


Continued from page 4 


its gold holdings front $2,690 million 
to the nominal amount of one dollar. 
Russian figures are unobtainable. 
Reconstruction is only one of the 
many phases of Europe’s postwar 
problem which vitally concern us, and 
eventually we shall have to cope with 
loan questions other than those deal- 
ing only with reconstruction. Im- 
mediately after the close of World 
War I we advanced $6 billion to Eu- 
rope to support exchanges at artificial 
levels and to finance the purchase of 
American goods. Several years later 
we loaned $10 billion additional 
abroad, mainly to South America. 
Out of the sad experiences with 
foreign loans dating from that per- 
iod, with $11 billion now in default, 
comes much of the average citizen’s 
reluctance to encourage new incur- 
sions into the foreign loan field. The 
Johnson Act, forbidding loans to na- 
tions in default to the U. S. on their 
World War I loans, reflected the re- 
sentment of the times, although its 
early repeal now appears likely. That 
would clear the way for private in- 
vestor participation in loans to sup- 
port foreign trade generally and to 
share in the restoration of the econ- 
omies of European countries which 
served as the battlefields of this war. 
(Please turn to page 20) 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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7 ith the Seventh War Loan ex- 
W ceeding its $14 billion quota 
by more than 50 per cent, corpora- 
tions have cleared the decks for ma- 
jor refinancing operations between 
now and the Eighth Loan due at the 
close of the year. For the month of 
July alone some $550 million in new 
corporate bond issues are expected to 
be floated, and total bond flotations 
during the next five months are ex- 
pected to exceed the $1.2 billion ag- 
gregate piled up during the first half 
of 1945. 


NEW YORK DOCK 


With a reduced bank loan of $650,- 
000 that recently was given the low- 
ered interest rate of 2 per cent, this 
company’s only other long term debt 
is a first mortgage issue outstanding 
in the approximate sum of $12 mil- 
lion, 

Bearing a 4 per cent coupon, 
which was earned twice over last 
year, this issue matures in 1951. Ris- 
ing earnings have steadily improved 
its:status. Further improvement in 
the company’s financial affairs is now 
to be found in a partial redemption— 
namely, $1.9 million called at 105 
next August 1. Holders of drawn 
numbers should present their bonds 
for redemption at the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, New York. 


MONON RAILWAY 


The tendency to nickname rail- 
toads—such as “Katy” for Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, “Nickel Plate” for 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
“Cotton Belt” for St. Louis-South- 
western, and “Monon” for the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis and Louisville— 
is a custom that sometimes befuddles 
the uninitiated. The last-named pop- 
ular moniker seems to imply some 
cohnection of Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville with a mono-rail. The 
facts are different, the origin of this 
particular nickname being the actual 
name of a small Indiana town, Mo- 
non, where the two main lines of the 
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A Safe Investment . . . 


FARM AND HOME 


Investment Certificates 


Farm and Home Full 
Paid Investment Certifi- 
cates are federally insured 
up to $5,000. Current divi- 

‘dend 2%4% per annum. 
Certificates issued in 
amounts from $100 up. 
One of the country’s larg- 
est associations . . . assets 
more than $30,000,000. 
Inquiries invited. 


FARM AND HOME 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway cross each other. 

Something else was _ recently 
crossed, marketwise, when Monon’s 
refunding “A” 6s of 1947 hit a top 
price of 110—a rather remarkable 
price, it would seem, for a bond that 
has been in default of interest since 
1934. 

The explanation lies in the ex- 
change basis for the bonds under 


the Court-approved reorganization 
plan. Each $1,000 unit under that How to B 
plan will be exchanged for the follow- S eh RITIES 


ing: $463 in new first mortgage in- 
come 4s of 1983, $575 in second 


Our booklet on trading rules and 
practices will help new or ex- 


mortgage income 4/s of 2003, and perienced investors. Write for 
21.28 shares of new Class A common Booklet K-21. 


stock of the reorganized road. 
Creditors have yet to ballot on the 
plan, but completion of reorganization 
is expected some time in 1946. 


FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 
The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


40,000 Shares 


ELLIOTT COMPANY 
5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


$50 Par Value 


Price $51 per share 


plus accrued dividends 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer 
in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed. 


F. EBERSTADT & CoO. 


July 3, 1945 
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Pere Marquette Railway Company 


A dividend of $1.25 per shareon PRIOR PREFERENCE 
STOCK will be paid August 1, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 6, 1945, in payment 
of the accumulated dividend on said stock at the rate of 
5% per annum from February 1, 1938, to April 30, 
1938, inclusive. Transfer books will not close. 


Notice of 
Dividend No. 17 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Directers of International 
Detrola Corporation have 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents 
(.25) per share to be paid 
August 1, 1945 to stock- 
holders of record July 16, 
1945. 


C. RUSSELL FELDMANN, 
President 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown,Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable 
August 1, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
July 16, 1945. Books will not 
be closed. 


June 28, 1945 


WM. B. DUNLAP 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Notice 


4.4% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable August 1, 1945, to 
stockho'ders of record at the close 
of business on July 10, 1945, for 
the quarter end:ng July 31, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the Fitst Preferred Stock, and @c per 
share on the Second Preferred Stock have been 
declared payable July 14th, 1945 to stockholders 
of record at clese of business June 29th, 1945. 
The stock transfer books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers — Converters — Distributors 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 11th, 1945. 


Brewing 
Corporation 
Of America 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors at a meet- 
ing held June 27, 1945, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
62\%4c per share, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, to shareholders of 
record August 25, 1945. 


S. Taytor Creicuton, Secretary 


EUROPE 


Concluded from page 18 


The United States, in the opinion 
of many students, can support an ex- 
port trade of $5 billion to $10 billion 
annually. Secretary Wallace and the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
talk of $12 billion tq $15 billion, but 
such estimates may be dismissed as 
wishful. The $5. billion estimate, 
made by E. A. Goldenweiser of the 
Federal Reserve Board, has at least 
the virtue of comparative conserva- 
tism. During 1924 to 1929 our ex- 
ports averaged $4.5 billion, equivalent 
to $3.5 billion at 1939 prices, but from 
1932 to 1939 exports held below $3 
billion annually. 

Reconstruction materials will fig- 
ure large in exports over the first 
few years, but as recovery progresses 
they will diminish in importance as 
compared with items essential to the 
maintenance, rather than the rebuild- 
ing, of national economies. Even 
though our annual exports should 
somehow rise to the more optimistic 
level of $10 billion a year during the 
reconstruction period, it is difficult to 
see how the total of foreign loans for 
rehabilitation purposes can run much 
in excess of $15 billion. By no means 
will all of our exports represent mate- 
rials for reconstruction, and it is 
pretty certain that Congress, in au- 
thorizing foreign loans, will see to it 
that all, or nearly all, the credits ex- 
tended are used for the purchase of 
American products. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared from earned 
surplus a quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
and an extra dividend of $.25 per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1945, payable August 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record July 16, 1945. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 


B. H. YOUNG, Secretary 
Dated, June 28, 1945. 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 East 42nd St.. N. ¥. 17 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 


The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 pef 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 pef 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment August 1, 1945, ta 
the stockholders of record at the close of busines 
July 6, 1945. 

H. H. DINKINS, JR., Secretary. 
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WHERE AN OLD ART BECOMES A MODERN 
SCIENCE... The ancients knew of the maltster’s art... they 
revered his skill. Now malt, in addition to its general uses, has 
become a prime necessity in the production of certain foods and 
essential chemicals. 


Here in the plants of the world’s largest commercial maltsters — 
the making of this basic product has become a modern science. 
Our laboratories have made important discoveries that will have 
additional far-reaching effect upon the production and use of malt 
in the future... WATCH US GROW! 


Froedtert | 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc. 


Plants: Milwaukee, Wisconsin (two) « Winona and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota * Detroit, Michigan 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Progress Reports Supplied Upon Request? 


Citrus Ranch For Sale — California 


Unusual opportunity to purchase interest in one of 


finest citrus groves in beautiful Ventura County, Cali-' 


fornia, best lemon section only 55 miles from Los 
Angeles and 8 miles from ocean. Ranch of 386 acres: 
170 planted and in full bearing, 122 acres lemons, 18 
acres Val oranges, 18 acres grapefruit, about 12 acres 
5-yr. old Avacados, 75 acres fine land unplanted, nursery 
With about 5,000 trees ready for planting in 1947, 
balance in rough pasture. Property owned and operated 
as partnership in units of 10% but operated as single 
unit under same experienced management for 15 years. 
One partner wishes to dispose of his interest due to 
ill health, Units can be sold to one or more parties at 
conservative prewar valuation for property of highest cal- 
iber. Fine opportunity for future security with men of 
highest integrity. Prospectus showing past five years’ 
Production sent on request to those qualifying for 
ability to buy plus bank reference. 


Write Box 213, Rt. 2, Camarillo, Calif. 
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Announcements 


of personnel and office location changes 
deserve care in preparation. We will 
be glad to suggest appropriate forms 
suitable for such advertisements. 


Consultation invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law | 


Incorporated 
Advertising in all its branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


Attractive Bonds in 1942 


Recommendations made to clients 
included: 
Then Now 
N. Y. & Putnam R. R. 4s.. 42 
Illinois Cen. R. R. 4Y2s.. 45 
West. Shore Railroad 4s. 44 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 42s 46 
Now legal for Savings Banks 
i in New York State 


Send for “Successful Investment 
Planning” (a _ ten-year record) 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1935 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n. 
16 Court St., Bkiyn 2, New York. TR. 5-5054 
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Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 


Metropolitan Edison Company 


Data revised to July 3. 1945 . : 


as Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, to 
take over self-locking mut operations of American Gas Accumulator 
“ompany; present title adopted 1943. Office: Vauxhall Road. Union, 
N_ J. Annual meeting: Last Friday in February. Number of stockholders: 
(November 30, 1944) 3,235. 


incorporated: 1934, New Jersey, 


Capitalization: Long 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. Conv, ($50 DAP) 27,330 
?Common stock (§] par)............... 458,153 shs 


*Callable at $52% through Januury 15, 1946; thereafter at declining ratte ; convertible 
through November 30, 1946, on basis of 313 /39tns shares of common for. one share of 
preferred: ereafier on basis of 344 shares common for one share preferred. American 
Gas Accumulatur Company (Swedish national) owns 152,000 shares. 

Digest: Company is engaged primarily in manufacture of 
self-locking nuts and auxiliary material under trade names 
Elastic Stop Nut and Esna, and of special heat-resisting nuts. 
Original Elastic Stop Nut patents have. expired but sup- 
plementary patents run to 1946 and beyond 1953. For the 
duration, the bulk of the company’s output will be taken by 
makers of war materials. Cutbacks and inventory adjustments 
in 1944 and death of president led to changes in management 
following suspension of trading in company’s securities from 
November 30 to December 27, 1944, under SEC order. Preferred 
dividend arrears cleared up with 75 cents payable July 16. 
Nothing paid on common stock so far in. 1945, 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


1940 1941 . 1942 1943 1944 1945 
“Earned per share.. $1.64 $4.11 $$4.15 $$4.07 $$2.25 7$0.01 
Dividends paid (Cal- 
endar years) ..... #1.12% #2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 
"wee ea 3 18 15 12% 
+ t 11% 8% 


*Year ended December 31, 1940; 11 months to November 1941 ,and fiscal y: 
thereafter. ¢Not available. §$Includes postwar refund of $0. if mi 1942, $1.27 in tye 
$0.50 in 1944. #Includes 50 cents in. promissory notes. {Prices are Over-the-counter 
through September 28, 1944; on N. Y. S. E. thereafter. {3 months to February 28. 


Electric Bond & Share Company 
amings & Price Range (EBS) 


Data revised to July 3, 1945 


incorporated: 1929, New York, as a con-f 40 
solidation. Office: 2 Rector Street, New York 30 


City. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday} 30 PRICE RANGE 
in October. Number of stockholders all} 19 
classes (April 4, 1945) : 87,307. 0 | 


Capitalization: Long term debt........ None 


*Preféerred stock $6 cum........ 846,765 shs 50¢ 

“Preferred stock $5 cum........ 209,585 shs FA. 0 

Common stock and scrip e 50¢ 
($5 par) 5,250,358 shs 1937 *38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


“With the consent of a majority of the outstanding common stock, both preferred 
issues are callable at $110; no par " 

Business: Company is in process of reorganization under 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. Owns substantial inter- 
ests in five large associate holding units: American Gas & 
Electric, American Power & Light, Electric Power & Light, 
National Power & Light and American & Foreign Power. 

Management: Under men of many years experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1945, 
$46.7 million; ratio: 15.0-to-1; cash, $19.4 million; marketable 
securities, $30 million. Indicated equity per common share 
based on March 31, 1945 market values, $23.75. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance. 
On the common, stock dividends 1929-1933; nothing since. 


Outlook: Company will apparently emerge from reorganiza- 
tion with ownership of American & Foreign Power, and large 
amount of cash for which it will seek out profitable avenues 
of employment, while EBASCO (service organization) will ex- 

tend its activities to non-utility fields. 

Comment: Attraction of preferreds lies in substantial yield. 
Common is a frank speculation on the future, and on high 

estimates of liquidating value. 


_EARINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


: ' Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. -_ Total *Price Range 
$0.01 $0.01 $0.06 $0.09 $0.17 27. —15 
0.07 0.08 0.09 0.19 0.43 
0.01 0.04 0.04 0.09 0.18 
D0.01 0.11 0.05 0.00 0.24 
0.02 0.01 0.03 0.23 0.29 
0.11 0.11 0.01 0,01 0.24 
D0.11 DO.13 DO.12 D0,05 D0.40 
D¢0.11 DO.12 D0.10 *D0,04 D0.37 
D0.10 D0.09 DO.08 DO.35 


1945 


Incorporated: 1922 as a consolidation of Metropolitan Electric Light & 
Power Company and former Metropolitan Edison Company (1917). Office: 
412 Chestnut Street, Reading, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Monday in 


Data revised to July 3, 


May. 

*Preferred stock 3.90% 125,000 she 
*Common eure 360,780 shs 


~ *Callable at $105. 625; $100 par. Owned entirely by N. Y., Pa., N. J. Utilities 
Company, subsidiary of the Bankruptcy Estate of Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

Business: Approximately 96% of operating revenues de- 
rived from sale of electricity in eastern Pennsylvania. Steam 
service is also supplied to a part of Easton, Pa. Company 
generates around 92% of its electric requirements. 

Management: Aggressive and competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1945, 
$6.8 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $4.5 million, special deposits 
‘and U. S. Govt. securities $2.1 million. Book value of preferred, 
$207.77. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on new 3.90% preferred 
paid January 2, 1945. 

Outlook: Company has evidenced an excellent degree of 
earnings stability over a period of years despite increased 
operating costs and heavier taxes, a showing which augurs well 
for future results. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of good investment quality. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1940 1941 1942 19438 1944 1945 
ed per share........ $28.48 $25.76 $30.81 $27.18 $25.53 $25.55 
Price Range (N.Y.S.E.) 


*Giving effect to recent financing and a to present capitalization fl 
months to March 31, vs. $26.66 per share in 1944 


Johnson & Johnson 


Data revised to July 3, 1945 


Earnings & Price Range (JNJ) 


50 = 

Incorporated: 1887, New Jersey. Office: 40 
New Brunswick, N. J. Annual meeting:] 30- — 
First Tuesday in March. Number of stock- | 20 

holders: Not reported. 10 

Capitalization: Long term debt....... None} 0 

*Preferred stock 8% cum 


+Second preferred stock 4% cum. 
series ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)....... 47,790 shs 
Common stock ($12.50 par)..... 885,264 shs 


* Not*redeemable. + Redeemable at 109% in 1945, 109 in 1946, and at descending 
scale through 1953; thereafter at 105, 

’ Business: The world’s largest manufacturer and distributor 
of surgical dressings and of an extensive line of related items, 
Tek tooth brushes, derftal supplies, creams, oils, lotions and 
dairy and industrial filter media. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1944, $25.2 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $6.5 million. Book value of common stock, $38.93. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on 8% preferred; initial 
dividend on second preferred November 1, 1944; continued 
quarterly to date. Payments on $100 common from 1934 until 
reclassification in 1944; initial payment on $12.50 common, 
November.1, 1944; continued quarterly to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should hold up well through transition 
from wartime to peace conditions. Company has virtually no 
-reconversion problems and broadened civilian demand will be 
augmented by postwar requirements for war-devastated areas, 
as well as expansion of foreign markets. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of semi-investment quality, 
though second preferred is unseasoned marketwise; common 
qualifies as a “businessman’s investment.” 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 81: 1937 19388 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Earned per share .. $1.62 $2.55 $3.93 1%. $3.06 ..... 

Dividends paid ... 2.00 2.00 8.00 0.20 $$0.10 
tPrice Range: 


a — dividends through 1943 on $100 par common, exchange, July, 1944, 
for 8 shares new second preferred, series “‘A’’, and 5.6 shares of new $12.50 par 
common. tIncludes postwar refund of 33 cents in 1948, 26 cents in 1944. §To June 
20. tPrice range on $12.50 par common; not available on $100 par common. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 


Concluded iiss page 7 


ing of that giant fleet which American 
industry has floated; (3) the presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute recently predicted that 


American shipbuilders will enjoy 
“four years of great activity before 
the industry reaches a true postwar 


lM level”; and (4) such a forecast is 
~ predicated upon the admitted prospect 

that a considerable portion of our Lib- 
ig crty Ship fleet will be scrapped on 
its the one hand, to make way for a su- 
d.@ perior class of postwar carriers, while 
2 sizable number of American bot- 

toms will, on the other hand, be dis- 
: persed for operation under. foreign 


flags. 


HOTEL BONDS 


page 4 
ing nine still show an average current 
bid price of 74.05 as against 60.39 
last August and 1942 lows averaging 
21.53, for an interim advance of 22.6 
per cent and an over-all gain of 244 
per cent. 

That the trade uptrend is ‘peaking 
out” is pretty generally conceded, al- 
though authorities think the down- 
trend will be a gradual process, and 
rule out the possibility of its devel- 
oping into a slump. There is nothing 
now visible to suggest a return of the 
industry and its securities to quite the 
low estate of the 1930s, it is true, but 
it is hardly to be denied that a size- 
able contraction in occupancy must 
eventually follow the war, that there 
are lasting qualities in increased costs 
and expenses just as there are in the 
benefits from war earnings, and that 
there will be less “cushioning” of vol- 
ume contraction as affecting hotel 
earnings than in the cases of indus- 
tries more vulnerable to wartime and 
especially excess profits taxes. 

Over the longer range, there is al- 
ways the possibility of new mistakes 
in Over-expansion but trade experts 
discount this as a possible nearby 
danger. It might be noted that, al- 
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though an estimated $62 million’ is 
said already to have been earmarked 
for 143 projects for new hotels in 37 
states, many are highly explorative 
and the total is not especially impres- 
sive for a $5 billion industry with 
nearly $1.6 billion sales reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
for 1944, 


‘America’s pre-restriction recrea- - 


tional travel bill has been placed (N. 
Y. Trust’s The Index) at $6 billion 
per annum, with the hotel business 
normally receiving 28 per cent, and 
it is felt- that here, as in other 
branches of business and. industry, 
there has developed a huge “pent-up 
civilian demand” satisfaction of which 
will tend to reasonably sustain the 
business against too serious a post- 
war contraction. 

It must be gonceded that the hotel 


industry in general has a long way 


to go to establish itself on a consist- 
ently profitable basis. Holders par- 
ticularly of the more speculative of 
its securities might consider accept- 
ance of substantial profits that still 


are “on paper.” 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1945 1944 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to May 31 
$1.65 $1,47 
Spicer ‘Corp 5.84 5.37 


6 31 
Monts May 31 


Wyandotte ‘Werned 


U. 8S. Smelting & Refining......... 0.20 0.93 
12 April 30 
Atlantic Coast . Fisheries............ 0.70 
9 Monte April 30 
Waukesha Motor ........... 1.49 
Continental Motors 

12 March 31 
National Radiator ................. 2.13 2.18 
Remington Mand .. 2.42 1.83 
6 Mareh 31 
3 Monte > March 31 
Take. *0.16 

12 Months te February 24 
Midwest Piping 6.66 5.15 
10 Months to February 28 
ebruary 28 
12 Months to January 31 
1944 1943 
12 Months to December 31 
American Aggregates ....,....:..... 0.63 0.90 
American Potash & Chemical....... 2.81 2.62 
Corrugated Paper: Box.............. *0.79 *0.86 
International Petroleum ........... 1.25 1.10 
Sylvanite Gold Mines............... *0.12 *0.18 


*—Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 


Your Dividead Notice ia 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investers to 
the Progress of Your Company 


DIVIDENDS FOR 


DIVIDENDS, DECLARED 


Air. 25e Q July 16 29 
75e Q Aug. 15 July 26 
Amer. Home Products ....:. M Aug. 1 July 14 
da Wire .. July 23 July 13 
Atchison, ta Fe.$1.50 .. . July 27 
k 50e .. July 31 July 14 
Baldwin Rubber .......... 17%ce Q July 21 July 14 
Boston Edison ..............+. 50e Q Aug. July 10 
g , of Amer..... 62%c Q Sep. 10 Aug. 25 
rooklyn Union Gas ........ 25c .. Aug. 1 July 9 
Callite Tungsten 10c .. Aug. July 26 
Jolorado Fuel & Iron ........ 25e .. Aug. 28 Aug. 8 
Consolidation ites 25e Q July 16 July 7 
Corn Products AS 65e July 25 July 
Creamery Packdége Mfg. ...... 40e Q July 10 June 30 
Crown Zellerbach ry wot. webs $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 13 
Cunningham Drug -25c .. July 20 July 10 
Dayton Rubber Mfg.......... 25e .. July 25 July 10 
Delaware & Hudson .......... $1 Q@ Sep. 20 Aug. 
Pine 50e .. Aug. 1 July 16 
General Baking ............. lde .. Aug. 1 July 14 
General Mills ...... Neh. iad $1 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Gillette Safety Razor......... 20¢ Q July 25 July 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx...... 40e Q July 27 July 9 
Hers 75e Q Aug. 15 July 
« Q Aug. 1 July 18 
Houdaille- Hershey LB 25e .. July 20 July 10 
Hudson Bay Mng. & Smelt..50c Q Sep. 10 Aug. 10 
Int’l. Business Machines...$1.50 Q Sep. 10 Aug. 22 
Int’1] Detrola Corp............ 25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 16 
Kroger Grocery & B Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Krueger (G.) Brewing..... 12%c .. July 16 July 
Rubber IC Chetaccues Q Aug. 1 July 16 
Link-Belt' Co. 50c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 3 
Square Garden....... Q Aug. 81 Aug. 15 
ee 40c Q Aug. 1 July 14 
McLellan vie d 20c .. Aug. 1 July 11 
Nat’L Aviation .............. -. July 25 July li 
Nat’l Distillers Prod......... Q Aug. 1 J 16 
Newport News Shipbidg 
Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Norfolk & Western Ry..... $2.50 Q Sep. 10 Aug. 15 
$1 .. Aug. 1 July. 20 
Phelps Dodge Corp. ......... 40c Q Sep. 10 Aug. 17 
25c Q Aug..9. July 12 
al Typewriter .,.......... Ide .. July 16 July 6 
OR $1.75 Q July-16 July 6 
Distillers 50c .. Aug. 10 July 20 
Shell Union Oil.............. 50c .. July 16 July 6 
Sparks-Withington .......... 10c .. July 23 July 12 
Spiegel <0 $1.12% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Union, Mfg. 37%c Q June 30 June 19 
Union" Oil Q Aug. 10 July 10 
United Gas l5e .. July 31 July 10 
U.S. Indust. Chemicals...... = Q Aug. 1 July 16 
U. 8, 1% br. Q 1 10 
Dr. 
Washington (D.C.) 

37%c Q Aug. 1 July 14 
Yale & Towne Mfg........... 15e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
_Accumulations 
Armour & Co. $6 . 1 Sep. 10 
Fair (The) 7% pf.......... $1. Aug. 1 July 20 


48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 


_\NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 


ENDS FOR 


“HANDY RECORD BOOK 


For Investors and Traders 


Save..time,effort..and money by keep- 
ing your financial records up-to-date 
this easy way. Simplifies _ capital 
gain and loss accounts through the 


"AUTOMATIC" 
Long & Short Term Indicator 


All Tax Data in One Place—Cloth Bound (5’’x11%”’) 
Mail just one dollar today to 


HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 
656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Or at Leading Stationers 
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COLORADO RANCH RESORT 
IDEAL for ENTIRE FAMILY 


The Del Norte Ranch Has Everything 


For Father: the lure of his favorite sports, 
trout fishing in lake or streams ...a private 
reservoir stocked with Rainbow trout. Deer, 
elk and bear in quantities and thousands of 
ducks in the best duck-hunting spot in the 
western area. 


For Mother: a brand-new, attractive, modern 
‘home with a wealth of scenic beauty right 
outside her windows. Overnight train service 
to Denver for shopping and pleasure trips. 


For the children: long, happy hours of ex- 


ploring a western wonderland, horseback 


riding, fishing, and swimming . - a bus 
takes them directly to the Del Norte ac- 
— school, first grade through high 
school. 


The ranch will make a tremendous profit, 
far above operating expenses, accommodat- 
ing 1,500 head of cattle or 4,000 ewes. There 
are 4,400 acres of deeded land, 10,000 acres 
of leased land, all fenced, and a forest permit 
for 3,600 ewes on the leased land. Marvelous 
water facilities, open creek running full 
length of ranch, numerous springs and a 
private irrigation system for land that cuts 
to 1,000 tons of hay each season. 


Ranch, including all equipment necessary to 
operate ranch on large scale, tractor, work 
and saddle horses, is priced at only $75,000. 


For further information 
Write or Wire 


C. A. Bresnahan 


WESTERN REALTY CO., Realtor 


400 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 
Denver 16, Colorado 


“Specializing in Western Ranches and Farms for 
15 years.” 


A MUST 


for your advertising. The 
BOSTON GLOBE, that 
city’s only all-day newspa- 
per, reaches the important 
investors in the New Eng- 
land Market. 


Rostosi Globe 


MORNING -EVENING -SUNDAY 
Listed Securities 


LOANS 


INTEREST AS LOW AS 13%4% 
WILL ADVANCE UP TO 50% TD 95% 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


Chicago: 134 S. LaSalle Street, State 4334 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 


on Life Insurance 


References gladly exchanged. 
P. O. Box 1701, Houston 1, Texas. 


Adjusted for 
240 }— nal Variation 240 
1935-39 = 100 
220 220 
200 200 
INDEX OF me 
sited INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 | PRODUCTION - 140 
120 Fed. Reserve Board 
1940 1941 1942 1943 19445) F M AM J J 
1 1944 
Trade Indicators June 30 . June 23 July Tt 
JElectrical Output (K.W.H.)............ 4,353 4,358 4,327 
§Steel Production (% of Capacity)....... 88.1 91.5 ‘ 94.3 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)..... +901,000 876,442 871,815 
1945 - 1944 
June 27 June 20 July 8 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) 13,835 $13,546 ~ $12,164 
{Total Commercial Loans..............+. 5,918 5,896 6,027 
{Total Brokers’ 2,717 2,631 2,032 
{Money in Circulation................ ‘stom? 26,536 22,421 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)....... 2,220 2,104 1,518 
Price Indicaters sie 
At New York except steel) July 3 June 26 July 5 
otton, middling, per $0.2323 .2326 $0.2246, 
Oats, white, per bushel................... 0.85% 0.84% 0.99 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel.......... 1.793% 1.74% 1.24 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel............. 1.93 1.99 1.77% 
Steel Scrap (Jron Age) per ton.......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 


§As of beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. +Preliminary. 


N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics 

Closing Dow-Jones Stock Averages: 27 28 29 30 2 3 
30 Industrials ................ 168.78 166.22 164.57 165.29 165.91 165.73 
62.87 60.56 60.18 60.62 60.73 60.69 
65.53 64.14 63.58 63.98 64.20 64.18 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted).... 1,690 2,940 2,020 660 1,380 860 
968 1,008 996 715 870 853 
Number of Advances.......... 311 97 170 =-480 467 359 
Number of Declines.....:..... 454 823 624 102 250 274 
Number Unchanged .......... 203 88 172 133 153 220 
New Highs for 1945........... 81 71 9 8 26 17 
New Lows for 1945........... 2 9 8 2 1 5 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 107.80 107.53 107.53 107.54 107.68 107.69 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)..... $7,960 $9,500 $8,770 $2,241 $5,734 $3,860 
Common Stock Yields: 
4.66 4.75 5.72 4.66 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended July 2, 1945 


Shares 

Traded 
Commonwealth & Southern.............. 269,400 
Pan American Airways.................. 237,600 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 158,500 
145,400 
Columbia Gas & Electric................. 144,000 
New York Central R. R................. 126,600 
Aviation Corporation ................... 115,300 
North American Aviation................ 112,300 


-———Closing——_, Net 
June 26 uly 2 Change 
13% 1% —% 
21% 26% +5 
19% 18 —1% 
6% 7% 
7 7% + % 
+ % 
31yY% 29% —1% 
834 9 + % 
11% 13% +1% 
7% 
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Recognized PETROLEUM GEOLOGIST 
eG with fifteen years royalty business ex- =: 
oe perience, desires to contact investors in- tain 
7 terested in early, cheap royalties in best wri 
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«REAL ESTATE» 


DELAWARE . 


SANITARIUM: Health resort 12-bed capacity, 
mc [ern equipment, hospital beds, etc., on Lake. 


Possession, 
Madge Robinson R. N. 
Moores Lake, Dover, Dela. 


IDAHO 


FC R SALE—480 acres placer mine on_ Bear 
Cr ek and South Boise River, Idaho. Fisher- 
mon’s paradise, freedom, not interfered with; 
awiy from civilization; lakes, rugged peaks. Will 
ap eal to wilderness seekers. Variety big game, 
eli, deer, bear, mountain goats. Good road to 
pr perty; plenty water year around. This prop- 
er'y is equipped. Clear title. Price right. 
Mrs. Ida Angel, Box 75, Fairfield, Idaho 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


109 ACRE cattle, poultry farm, all stocked; 9 
covs and heifers, one horse, 4,000 hens and 
chickens, all equipment for same. 100,000 of 
jumber ready to cut, also 500 cord of wood; fruit 
for home use, crops planted. New 9-room house, 
electricity, running water to house and barn. Also 
4-ro0m cottage; 6 miles from Rochester, in the 
heart of lake region. Price $18,000 if taken at 
once. Write Leon H,. Otis, Pleasant Acres 
Poultry Farm, R.F.D. #1, Rochester, N. H 


NEW JERSEY 


FORTY LOTS, small park; 14 acres adjoining, 
cn Mullica River at Pleasant Mills, N. J., in the 
health belt, 1,000-ft. river front. Small new house, 
furnished; also two-story hall, 20x39. Good roads. 
Near bus. Ideal for camp, sanitarium, hotel or 
beautiful home sites, or private estate. $8,000. 
Will trade for California prop. Harry R. Heal, 
3365 Hollywood Circle, Merchantville, N. J 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER HOME 


On beautiful Lake Champlain, unexcelled scenery, 
gorgeous sunsets, 9 r’ms, 5 baths, huge living 
rm, stone fireplace, elec., spring water, elec, stove, 
elec. refrig., 2 car garage, 2 row boats. Com- 
pletely and profusely furnished with quality lin- 
ens, blankets, innerspring mattresses and dishes. 
150 ft. lake shore, 10 bearing McIntosh apple 
trees, Geo. K. Hauck, Realtor, Burlington, Vt. 


closed porch; full cellar; General Electric re- 
frigerator; Magic Chef gas stove; bath room with 
shower; lavatory room; over 1/3 acre plot; well 
landscaped; $13,500; liberal terms. Morey. A. 
Wood, Box N. Katonah, New York, 


WHY BUY just a summer camp? This property 
supplies advantages of camp with conveniences of 
city home. Foothills of Adirondacks. Elevation 
1200. Fishing, boating, bathing, stores, churches, 
central school walking distance. 8-room house, 
fireplace, sun porch, hardwood floors, village 
water, furnace, electricity, bath, Acre land for 
garden, Large barn_easily converted to layin 
iouse for 600 hens. Fine shade trees, lawn. Good 
$3,500. Ray Evans,*owner, Forestport, 


MILK BUSINESS COMPLETE, 69 acres till- 
able, 2 houses, 27 head Ayrshire cattle, farming 
machinery, pasteurizing plant. Selling account of 
old age. Write Harold Pearson, 56 Wall St., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


RENT, Plymouth, Vt., century-old small house, 
fireplaces, newly remodeled and furnished for 
owner, elec., tel.; 2 baths, furnace, freeze unit; 
barn. Secluded location adjoining Coolidge State 
Forest; season $700. Box A, or tel. No. 1, 
Blairstown, N. J. 
VIRGINIA 

FOR SALE, Beautiful Virginia estate with one 
nile salt water frontage. New modern brick home, 
ail city conveniences, 2-car garage, servants’ 
quarters, on hard surfaced road; one of few with 
dividend paying farm; no trade-ins. Box No. 199, 
c/o Financial World. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


‘NARDSCRIBBLE HILL, in the White Moun- 
tains. 32 years a doctor’s summer residence; 15 a 


AA 


Requires Careful Planning Today 


Successful investment results depend on diligent planning, constant super- 
vision of holdings and the ability and experience to interpret accurately the 
myriad data which influence the trend of security values. That is why you 
cannot afford to treat your investments casually and why you should entrust 
the planning and direction of your investment program to a competent super- 
visory organization devoting its full time to this specialized task. 


HOW YOU CAN OBTAIN 
BETTER RESULTS 


the investor who is alert to make the neces- 
sary revisions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can hope to 
avoid serious loss of capital and diminution 
of income. That many investors have found 
a happy solution to this problem by turning 
the task over to us is attested by our high 
rate of renewals, which have averaged better 
than 80 per cent in the last few years. 


It should be obvious that unless our clients 
found the service exactly what they require 
to maintain their investment portfolios on a 
sound basis they would not renew their con- 


_tracts year after year. 


AIL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE 


Personalized 


Investment 
There is no easy path to investment success. 
Modern 8 room house; all oak floors; double ve “ 6 idan 
garage; oil burner, steam; fireplace; large en- | Conditions are constantly changing and only | ul Ce 


Provided 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping 
many others. By subscribing to our 
service, you will bring to bear on 
your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing. its full time to the analysis and 
determination of security values. 


Take the first step toward better 
investment results by sending us ¢@ 
. list of your holdings and letting us 
explain in greater detail how our 
Personal Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me in improving my investment results (list of present holdings of securities 
with original purchase prices enclosed). What will it cost me? ; 


My Objective: 


writer’s home; 125 acres woodland and meadow; i ancem 
aths, replaces, telephone, electricit rnace, ' 
lawns, trees, gardens. 3 hours from Boston; ‘ A q f 
Washington 7, D.”C. July 11 START 


J. O'BRIEM, INC, 
NEW YORK, Y. 


our JUCCeESS LOMOrTow 
APR 

FITS ITS ISOS SOD OS 

| 

: 
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When you want toughness, power, strength. -.\use 
steel. For arresting cables on aircraft carriers or taut, 
true-toned piano wire. For bulldozers or milk trucks. 
For bazookas or bedsprings. Improved war steels 
(many developed in United States Steel laboratories) 
will make peacetime products better than ever. When 
you’re able to buy civilian goods made of steel again, 
look for the U-S-S Label. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY -.AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY -, NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY +» TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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